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‘ T have known | 
The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak ; the matrons feng their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their searfs and kerchiefs, 


U him as he ; and the commons made 
Btacaur anh Glade, hts Gale cape cat aecete 





Tr is with considerable pleasure that we present to our readers an original biography of a gentle 
man whose popularity as a man, a comedian, and a manager, has attained a height seldom reached 
in the short space of time allotted to mortal life. Mr, Wallack, as a man, commands the 
of a host of acquaintances both in the old world and im the new; his upright demeanor and cor- 

ity of purpose win the esteem of all who know him; and he stands an acknowledged and con- 
spicuous link between the realities of social life and the evanescent glories of dramatic fame. The 
ignorant fanatic and tender-bred fopling may repudiate the standing of a profession which requires, 
in its followers, abilities beyond their power to move—the malevolent may prate of the debasing 
nature of the stage, and the vitiated lives of its professors: the enlightenment of the age laughs the 
fools to scorn—we point, with a proud censciousness of their deserts, to the many eminent names 
now gracing the pillars of theatric fame; in putting forward Mr. Wallack as a happy combination 
of the géntleman and the player, we quote the words of the eelebrated Sheridan, who, in answer to 
the bullying effrontery of a certain lawyer, employed in a sait wherein Sheridan was witness, ob- 
jected to the term gentleman as applied to the dramatic M. P. “A what! a gentleman! pooh, 
pooh; I have heard of various grades of gentlemen, but an actor-gentleman I never yet beheld.” 
“ Siz,” said the author of The School of Scandal, with a polite bow, “J trust you see one now,” 
The legal bully was unable to answer the modest firmness of the player, whose position was readily 
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ent piece has experienced a partial success, under his power of production; and many a bad actor 
has been surprised at the visitation of a round of applause bestowed upon some point suggested by 
the fertile brain of the manager. His continyous success in the stage direction of the principal 
theatre in Europe will be fully exhibited in the following pages—his present unparalleled prosperity 
in the managerial conduct of the National Theatre, in New York, is another evidence of his apti- 
tude and skill. He has convinced the public that situation is not the chief ingredient in a theatre’s 
prosperity—that liberality, industry, and talent, must eventually conquer opposition, and uproot the 
growth of long existing prejudice. His theatre is, in every respect, a model for all managers; and 
while he earns the suffrages of the audience, he does not forfeit the good will of the performers un- 
der his direction. The members of the Beef Steak Club, a social institution connected with the 
‘Theatre Royal Drury Lane, presented him with a golden token of their esteem, on the occasion of 
one of his visits to America. The gridiron, the badge of the society, was gracefully encircled by 
a floral wreath, and the dramatic architect, Samuel Beazley, happily produced the following appen- 


dage to the necessary inscription :— 
“A Steak in both countries—a Broil in neither.” 


This brief but explicit comment on Wallack’s partiality to America, and his ingratiating conduct 
both on and off the stage, is deserved by the comedian to this day. 

James W. Waxtack was born on the seventeenth of August, 1794, in the immediate vicinity 
ef Astley’s Amphitheatre, in Westminster Road. On the night previous to this event, the outside 
of the theatre had been illuminated, and a grand display of fireworks given, in honor of the anni- 
versary of the Duke of York’s birth day; from some cause connected with these excitable events, 
midnight had scarcely passed before the theatre was discovered in flames. This untoward affair 
doubtless hastened the production of the little Wallack, who made his first appearance on the stage 
of life somewhat prematurely ; but his sanguine mother augured favorably from the circumstance of 
the great theatrical bonfire, and prognosticated that the child born under such flaming auspices 
would prove a shining character. Her predictions have been fulfilled, and the old lady, with a proud 
consciousness of the success of her prophecy, smiles at each new triumph of her son, and says, 
with a smile, “I told you so.” 

Mr. Wallack, senior, was a distinguished actor in his day, and excelled in the delineation of sail- 
ors. On one of his benefit nights, our hero, James, then about seven years of age, made his first 
bow to an audience, and delivered an occasional address, at the Royal Circus, now the Surrey The- 
atre, Blackfriars’ Road. He was allowed the benefit.of an irregular system of education, under the 
direction of Richard Vyse, the author of varicus well-known works for the use of schools; in fact, 
for many years, this gentleman devoted his care and voluntary attention to young Wallack’s studies, 
and thereby earned the good will of the boy and the gratitude of the man. 

When he was nearly nine years old, the Marine Orphan Society resolved to hazard a night at 
Astley’s Amphitheatre, in hopes of benefiting their treasury by the receipts. Sir Sydney Smith, 
then in the zenith of his popularity, and other distinguished naval heroes, graced the theatre with 
their presence. Young Wallack was selected to deliver an appropriate address, and won the good 
will of the audience by his masterly conduct. Mr. Lacy, the son of Garrick’s partner, had taken 
the little theatre at Richmond, Surrey; young Wallack wes placed under his care, and lived with 
him in the house adjoining the theatre, which has since been famous as the death-scene of the er- 
ratic Kean, “Boy acting” was then the prevalent mania; Master Betty was running his preco- 
cious career, and the sage citizens were ruhning an asinine race with much apparent pleasure to 
themselves and profit to the managers. Little Wallack obtained his meed of admiration, and at- 
tracted several full houses to witness his performance of Edward in Every One has his Fault, Fre- 
derick in Lover’s Vows, and Young Norval in Douglas—which parts, previously practised in a barn 
at Kingston-upon-Thames, gave much satisfaction to the lieges of Richmond. 

Lacy was a tall ungainly fellow, who painted his own scenery because his length of limb pre- 
vented the necessity of a scaffold, and played all the principal parts in his own theatre because he 
liked. Instead of being gratified by the success of his protegé, he reviled the taste of the public, 
who suffered a talented manager, of six feet four inches altitude, to do Othello and Macbeth to a 
few stray bumpkins, while «the little boy” never failed to attract a respectable auditory. Instead 
of fulfilling his contract with the parents of Wallack, wherein he covenanted to educate, clothe, 
and feed the boy, with due regard to the excellence of all articles provided, he suffered the lad to 
run about the village, badly clothed and poorly fed. On one occasion, irritated at the boy’s demand 
for dinner, he struck young Wallack a violent blow. On Richmond Green, opposite the theatre, 
stands one of the lions of the place—an old tree, said to have been planted by queen Elizabeth, 
whose palace of Sheen was immediately contiguous to the spot. To this tree, the boy Wallack 
hastened, upon receiving the indignity of the blow; and, scorning to repose beneath the roof of his 
tyrant master, remained all night in the branches of the tree. About noon the next day, he'was 
driven by hunger to get down and solicit the assistance of old Lacy’s cook, a kind-hearted Irish girl, 
who gave him a cold veal pie, and several slices of bread and butter. With this ammunition, he 
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returned again to his fortress, and after a hearty meal, once more fell asleep. At night-fall, he was 
disturbed from his slumbers by the loud voice of the long Lacy, who, standing on tiptoe, with his 
lengthy arms extended upwards, promised every thing if his pupil would but descend the tree— 
« Come down, dear James—it is time to dress for young Norval, you know—your favorite part /— 
and I want you to be measured for a new suit of clothes—green jacket and trowsers, James, with 
double rows of sugar-loaf butions. Come down, my dear boy, or you will be too late for the 
play.” Young Wallack endeavored to insist upon certain stipulations; and Lacy, who dreaded the 
disappointment of the audience, readily promised every thing, till he perceived the remains of his 
much-prized veal pie in the hands of the rebellious boy, when his tone suddenly changed, and with 
many objurgations, he endeavored to climb the tree, to pull the little rogue from his perch in a large 
hole which communicated with the inside of the aged and hollow trunk. As the long tragedian 
‘ascended on the outside, the little tragedian descended on the inside, and, leaving his manager in 
the tree, ran to the theatre, and began to don his theatrical dress. Lacy was not long behind him, 
and, boiling with rage, threatened awful vengeance after the play. In the course of the perform- 
ance, Young Norval, whilst espousing the cause of his scenic mama, was surprised at the sight of 
his ipse facto brother, Henry Wallack, who had just returned from the West Indies, and was stand- 
ing at the wing in his natty-looking jacket and trowsers, the incarnation of a sea wonder in the 
eyes of the admiring James. On the other hand, the Scotch dress, claymore, and target, with the 
jewelled cap and flowing plume, struck the young navigator with an equal share of respect. Lacy, 
sneering at the expression of feeling between the brothers, rudely ordered the sailor boy to leave 
the stage; and in answer to James’ remonstrance that his brother had walked from London, and 
was very tired, replied, “Then let him rest himself in your favorite tree.” The last act of Norval 
was played with tearful eyes, and a heart overcharged with real wo. The curtain fell; the young 
tragedian, still in his stage attire, dragged the sailor boy to the kitchen—possessed himself of a bot- 
tle of milk, a loaf, and a lump of cheese, through the connivance of the cook, and hurried off to 
“ his favorite tree.” The two brothers were soon ensconced in the choicest nook, and made a hearty 
supper, detailing to each other their little miseries and resolves of life. ‘They talked of their mo- 
ther’s love, and wept over the melancholy situation of their father, who was then lying helpless in 
a state of mental derangement. The boys, the eldest not twelve years old, cried themselves asleep, 
and passed the night amongst the branches of the tree. 

In the early morning, Henry Wallack returned to London, and James, sore and stiff, and some- 

what ashamed of his stage finery in the daylight, went back to his tyrant’s abode, but experiencing 
an increase of brutality from the lanky Lacy, he dropped from the window of his room during the 
following evening, and walked to his mother’s residence in London. He found the household in 
sad affliction; his father had died during the previous night, whilst his sons were sleeping in the 
tree. 
The passion for juvenile acting continuing its force, a company of children was embodied for the 
purpose of giving public theatrical performances at the Academical Theatre, in Princes Street, Lei- 
cester Square. ‘This building has experienced a mutation of occupiers that almost defies enumera- 
tion ; it was originally built, in a very superior style, for the private performances of various noble 
amateurs; the celebrated Dibdin delivered his Sans Souci entertainment there for several years—it 
was afterwards occupied by a French company of comedians; then the London Corresponding So- 
ciety, an organised opposition to the Government, held its seditious meetings on the stage, with closed 
doors. It was afterwards used as a Conventicle, as a Theatre for the advancement of juvenile per- 
formers, as a Roman Catholic Chapel, as a Concert Room, a School for the Blind, a Lecture Room 
for itinerant philosophers—the eccentric Miss Macauley gave her “ Regalio” there with her usual 
lack of success.* The surgeons of the neighborhood formed an anatomical society, and engaged 
the theatre for their dissecting room—dead bodies again appeared upon the stage, but the cutting-up 
of subjects by the doctors was scarcely equal to the mangling by the amateur performers. Then 
the whole of the extensive premises, with the adjoining house, once occupied by Foote, passed into 
the hands of Messrs. Cope, extensive army clothiers. The pit was boarded over to a level with the 
stage, and formed a roomy shop, The tiers were turned into stalls for the workmen—a tailor sat in 
every box—and the goose went merrily round without annoyance to the performers, The peace of 
Europe preventing any demand for coarse red cloth coverings for the sons of glory, Messrs. Cope 
retired from business, and the theatre was restored to its pristine state. After undergoing various 
changes, and ruining various tenants, it fell into the hands of Mr. Benjamin Smithson, a theatrical 
agent, who suffers young ladies and gentlemen to exhibit their inability in various mutilations of the 
drama for a certain consideration in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

But we are keeping young Wallack waiting at the door of this temple of change. He was en- 
gaged to act'the principal tragedy in conjunction with Miss Lydia Kelly, who afterwards gained con- 
siderable fame in the United States, The amusements were patronised by queen Charlotte, and all 
the performers were under thirteen years of age. A juvenile company of Germans exhibited on 
alternate nights with the English troupe. 


*See Gentleman’s Magazine, page 181, vol. iii, for a full account of the life of this extraordinary lady. 
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Master James Wallack, although only twelve years of age, gained much fame by his 
@t this Academical Theatre; he felt his position as principal tragedian at a itn theutre, 
and evinced great indignation when the audience laughed at the agony of the small Stranger and 
the petite Mrs. Haller about their family of little ones! In his representation of Hamlet, he at- 
tracted the notice of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who introduced him to the stage of Drury Lane 
theatre, where he recited scenes from his favorite parts, in the presence of Sheridan, Elliston, Ban- 
nister, Mathews, Mrs, Jordan, Mrs. H. Siddons, and others of the corps dramatique. He was 
pronounced superior to Master Betty, but the public was getting tired of infant Roscii, and Sheridan 
considered it unwise to push young Wallack in the same career. The Academical Theatre did not 

ve very prosperous; the queen, as queens will, confined her patronage to the foreigners, and the 

ish actors were allowed to return to their parents. Wallack was engaged at Drury Lane, to 
enact the various children required in the drama’s range. 

Sheridan behaved with great kindness to his young friend; during the long summer vacation, 
he was always invited down to the lessee’s country seat, Randal’s Park, Surrey, and shared the atten- 
tions of the tutor with the youngest son of Sheridan, Charles. 

During Wallack’s first year at Drury Lane, the celebrated pantomimist, D’Egville, produced a 
splendid ballet of action called Caractacus, in which little Wallack, as a wild boy, wrestled for a 
prize horn, with another juvenile “ ancient Briton,” persenated by Miss C. Bristow, to music of a 
bold and dashing character. Every position was framed in the most classical taste, and the struggle 
was truly gladiatorial. ‘This scene was generally encored/ and Mr. Wallack has been heard to 
declare that he deemed the instruction then conferred upon him by D’Egville was the foundation 
of the knowledge he possessed in stage arrangement and picturesque effect. In the same season, he 
acted a very important part in an operatic drama, called The Siege of St. Quintin, the joint produc- 
tion of Theodore Hook and Thomas Sheridan. Wallack personated the son uf a venerable couple, 
represented by Elliston and the beautiful Mrs. H. Siddons, A remarkable instance of the variable 
taste of the public was evidenced in this piece—Braham sang a song to an assemblage of soldiers, 
beginning “ Spaniards, who so oft have bled,” arranged to the now well-known air of “ Scots wha 
hae.” The song was severely hissed, and withdrawn after the second night. Braham now com- 
mands a certain dowble encore in the same air, with almost the same words, and has done for the 
last twenty years. 

Henry Wallack, two years older than his brother James, had been appointed midshipman, and 
the sight of his uniform, exhibited during a flying visit to London, inflamed James’s mind with a 

desire to become a sailor. Three weeks after Henry quitted his friends to join his ship 
at Sheerness, James started off, with five shillings in his pocket, and after walking all night, reached 
Gravesend in the morning, a distance of twenty-one miles from London. A smack or sailing boat 
conveyed him to Sheerness, where the presence of his brother, and the sight of H. M. 8. Africa, 64 
guns, and her fine crew, confirmed his nautical resolves. His cousin, George Allen Field, com- 
manded the Desperate gun brig, then lying at Sheerness; he consented to receive James on board, 
and allow him to wear the dress of a middy, although he was not rated on the ship’s books or 
returned to the Admiralty in the officers’ list. In this vessel, he made two short cruises on the 
French coast, fancying himself Nelson the second, and prouder of his oyster-knife of a dirk that 
hung by his side than ever he had been of Hamlet’s foil or Norval’s broad sword. 

His mother was seriously grieved at his absence from home, and followed him to Sheerness, but 
the truant was in blue water, and nothing was left her but the chance of intercession with the 
admiral of the port, to whom she related the certainty of success attendant on the progress of the 
young player, with the importance (to her) of the superior payment awarded to gentlemen of figure 
who strut on the boards of a theatre royal, to the reward allowed to those who pace the planks of a 
king's ship. The admiral (Wells) was a kind-hearted man, and promised his intercession. 
had the Desperate returned to port, ere a plan was settled hetween the admiral and the captain, to 
wean the would-be middy from his newly-formed resolve. An application was made to young 
Wallack to perform the part of Hamlet at the Sheerness theatre, for the benefit of one of the ac- 
tresses ; he received the flattering proposal with delight, and obtained his captain-cousin’s permission ; 
but, the admiral, whose consent was also necessary, seemed to grant “a slow unwilling leave,” 
But he was at length induced to patronize the play on the night in question, and attend, with all 
the naval officers in port. The house was crowded; the play went off with the utmost enthusiasm ; 
and the actor-middy received such shouts of tumultuous applause that he became rather imtoxicated 
with his success. He retired to bed, almost bewildered with excitement, and half resolved to return 
to the stage, but the thoughts of his dirk and his uniform made him waver in his resolve. It was 
a strange and dreamy mixture of hatchways and trap-doors. whistlings from prompters and boat- 
swain’s mates, side scenes and studding sails—while Othello and the ship’s cook, Nelson and Mrs. 
Siddons, Peg Woffington and Sir Sidney Smith, Shakspeare and the purser’s sub, with Irish John- 
stone and the admiral, were all dancing sailor’s hornpipes about the room, to the music of the Sheer- 
ness band of tliree. 

In the morning, the admiral, the captain, and the other officers, quieted all remaining scruples, 
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by insisting upon the return of so excellent an actor to the station he was destined to adorn. He 
went back to his joyous mother, and, after a severe reprimand from Mr. Sheridan, was reinstated in 
his old place at Drury Lane, 

Edmund Kean was a member of the Sheerness company of comedians, when young Wallack 
performed the character of Hamlet, and enacted on that night, the part of Laertes. Mr. Wilkinson, 
the comedian, Mr. J. Browne, now belonging to the National theatre, New York, Mr. J. Russell, 
afterwards stage manager of Drury Lane, and Mrs. C. Jones of Covent Garden, were also members 
of the establishment; and the manager was the father of the distinguished writer, Douglas Jerrold, 
the author of the drama of T'he Rent Day. 

Mr. Wallack remained at Drury Lane till the year 1809, when that magnificent structure was 
destroyed by fire. The company removed to Mr. Arnold’s theatre, the Lyceum, now the English 
Opera House, when Wallack, who was becoming “ too old for boy’s parts, but too young for men’s,” 
left his colleagues at the end of the summer season, and went to Dublin with Mr. Harry Johnston, 
where, at the Peter street theatre, a sort of unlicensed opposition house to the legitimate shop in 
Crow street, he acted any part he could obtain. He made some stand in Shackaback in Blue 
Beard, \sidore in Tekeli, Varbel, with a song, in Lodoiska, The company soon removed to a new 
and licensed theatre in Patrick street, Cork, where the legitimate drama being permitted, our hero 
appeared in his favorite part of Young Norval. Mr. H. Johnston, whose excellent performance of the 
same character, had obtained him the name of the Scotch Roscius, honored the young aspirant by 
peforming Old Norval, on the night in question. Miss Macauley was the Lady Macbeth, and 
Glenalvon was enacted by Mr. Wheatley, formerly of Chestnut street theatre, Philadelphia, and 
latterly a teacher of singing in that city. 

Wallack remained in Ireland for about two years, eagefly seizing every opportunity of practice in 
all the branches of his profession; and the manager intrusted a large portion of the stage direction to 
his care, although he was under seventeen years of age. In 1811, he accompanied the Scotch Roscius, 
Mr. Johnston, in a professional trip to Scotland ; at Glasgow, they were joined by Mr. George Bart- 
ley, and Miss Smith, afterwards Mrs. Bartley, who subsequently gained much fame and some 
in the United States. The male trio made a pleasant and a profitable tour of the Highlands during 
the summer, giving readings and recitations, in appropriate costumes, in all the considerable towns. 

In 1812, Mr. Wallack returned to London, and was engaged by Mr. Arnold, for the summer 
season, at the English Opera House, at a salary of three pounds per week. In September of the 
same year, the splendid new Theatre Royal, Drury Lane opened under the direction of a sub- 
committee; Wallack was engaged at an advance of salary, but without any great prospect of good 
parts; but chance turned in his favor, and gave him a lift at starting. Hamlet was selected as the 
opening play—Elliston did the Dane, and Pope the Ghost, Dowton sustained Polonius, Bannister 
the grave digger, and the Miss Kelly enacted Ophelia. Mr. Decamp was cast Laertes, but objected 
to the part as an inadequate opportunity for a first appearance in a new theatre, and wished to wait 
for a chance in comedy as more peculiarly his forte. Wallack was requested to study the part by 
the following night; he did so, and played it well. The managers saw his worth, and the critics 
appreciated his readiness and skill. The farce was The Devil to Pay, wherein Miss Mellon, after- 
wards Mrs. Coutts, afterwards the Duchess of St. Albans, performed the part of Nell.* 

The new theatre proved but a miserable speculation, notwithstanding the beauty of the building, 
and the enormous host of talent embodied in the company of performers; upwards of twenty names 
graced the bills of the day, each of whom would rank as a star of the first magnitude in these dege- 
nerate times. In 1814, Edmund Kean burst upon the dramatic world in a blaze of surpassing 
splendor; his unparalleled attraction saved the theatre from bankruptcy, and restored a healthy tone 
to the drama’s constitution. Wallack played Tressel, Macduff, Richmond, and other conspicuous 
characters, with a success that gratified the public, but did not advance him with the managers, who 
forgot their promise, and placed other actors over his head, in parts which he had played. The 
revival of The Iron Chest, for Mr. Kean, in 1817, gave him an opportunity in the character of Wil- 
ford, of which he made the most; he divided the applause of the house with the great man himself, 
This caused the sub-committee to raise his salary, and place him in several parts which 
had been previously held by Mr. Rae and Mr. Pope. His enactment of Iago in this year, stamped 
him as a tragedian of acknowledged merit. 

When Raymond, the stage manager of Drury Lane, died, the chief ‘members of the profession 
resolved to unite their talents, and give his widow and children a benefit bumper. But each great 
creature seemed resolved to act only such character as would exhibit him or her to advantage, instead 
of increasing the general attraction of the bill; the brilliant promises were found unavailable, and 
the old tragedy of Oroonoko was selected for the play. Kean had personated the royal slave during 
the season, but being taken ill the day before the benefit, Wallack was requested to study the part, 
in the short space of twenty-four hours before the rising of the curtain. He undertook this extra- 
ordinary feat, and created such a sensation by his performance, that Kean refused to continue his 


Fepresentation of the character. 
* See Gentleman’s Magazine, page 270, vol. i. for an original biography of this lady - 
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Mr. Wallack now began to feel his value. In genteel comedy he had been equally successful ; 
his performance of Bassanio, Colonel Lambert, and Captain Absolute, received the approbation of 
the audience, and incited him to bolder flights. Mr. Stephen Price, who had witnessed Wallack’s 
acting in a melo-drama called D’ Anglade, offered him excellent terms for a visit to his theatre in 
New York, but our hero was bound for two years longer to the sub-committee, who were not likely 
to quietly give up a willing and popular actor. Lord Byron, an active member of the sub-com- 
mittee, had always interested himself in Wallack’s welfare; and, appreciating his taste in the study 
of picturesque costume, presented him with several volumes of scarce prints relative to that subject ; 
he heard of the actor’s wishes, and promised him, if he would give the affair a calm consideration 
for the ensuing three months, to use his interest with his fellow committee men, for the annulment 
of the engagement, if Wallack should then desire it. 'To this proposal, the actor gave a glad assent. 

Tn the course of this year, 1817, Mr. Wallack, while listening to the lively sallies of the celebrated 
John, or as he was generally termed, Irish Johnstone, was requested by him to step to the door, and 
occupy the attention of his daughter, who was waiting for him in a carriage. Wallack assented, and 
engaged the lady in a lively chat; it was a momentous evening for him, for he lest his heart, and 
although he gained the lady’s fond consent, he was positively refused by the father, who imagined 
that his heiress deserved a noble husband, at the very least. ‘The only concession which the plead- 
ings of an honest love could obtain, was a proposal that Wallack should refrain from all intercourse 
with Miss Johnstone for one year; and if, at the expiration of that time, his feelings were as 
warmly interested as he then professed them to be, the father promised to offer no farther obstacle 
to their union, ‘Po this proposal Wallack readily assented—the term was religiously observed—at 
its expiration, he wrote an honest statement of his feelings to Miss Johnstone, and transmitted his 
letter, unsealed, through the agency of the father. The lady returned a candid avowal of her feel- 
ings of preference and acceptation to the faithful lover, which was sent to him by the father in a 
blank envelope. Wallack then wrote to Mr. Johnstone for his consent to the marriage, and re- 
ceived in answer, a stern and positive refusal. Having punctually obeyed the proposition made by 
Johnstone himself, and being assured of the lady’s love, Wallack very properly persuaded her to 
elope, and in a few days from the receipt of the father’s refusal, Miss Johnstone became his wife. 
The old gentleman continued stubborn in his opposition; and, although he received his daughter, 
and delighted, in after years, to play with her children, he refused to recognize his son-in-law, or 
exchange a word or even a glance of recognition when they met. For nine years, this obstinacy 
affected his resolve, when, one day, walking on the sands at Margate, in company with several 
friends, he espied at a little distance, his daughter, her husband, and her children. Leaving his 
company, he advanced with out-stretched arms to Wallack, and seizing his son-in-law’s hands, ex- 
claimed, “ This is what I ought to have done nine years ago. Iam glad to see you. I rejoice in 
your alliance. And now, let us go ‘to the beautiful maid's at the foot of the hill” and in a mug 
of her whiskey punch, forget all animosity.” 

On the twelfth of March, 1818, Mr. Wallack formed his matrimonial connection, and resolved 
to break his theatrical engagement, if Lord Byron still remained his friend. This nobleman, in 
conjunction with the celebrated Monk Lewis, exerted himself in Wallack’s behalf, and obtained a 
remission of the balance of his engagement from the sub-committee of Drury Lane. In July of 
the above year, Mr. and Mrs. Wallack sailed for New York, having made an engagement with Mr. 
Price for a few nights at the Park Theatre. When he arrived, he was questioned respecting the 
part in which he intended to appear. He mentioned Hamlet, and was answered that Cooper’s ex- 
cellence in that part rendered the success of a stranger more than doubtful. Richard the Third— 
nobody had succeeded in that character since Cooke’s elaborate display. Othello—if there was one 
part more than another wherein Cooper had made a strong impression, it was in Othello. Wallack 
became anneyed, and inquired which of Cooper’s delineations had drawn the most money, or had 
been the most frequently performed. He was answered, Macbeth. “ Very well, then—I had hoped 
to have avoided all comparisons, for I mean no opposition, but if I must be judged, not by my own 
merits, but by the standard of another actor’s qualifications, I will make my first appearance in 
Macbeth.” The American public well know his extraordinary success. His benefit, which took 
place on the seventh night of his performance, amounted to one thousand, eight hundred and fifty 

, which sum he received for his engagement, as per agreement. 

The same success attended him in all the Atlantic cities, to which he confined his exertions for 
the period of his first visit—Charleston being the extent of his southern travel. He came over to 
the United States with one engagement enly, of a week’s duration, yet such was his success, that 
he occupied two years in three or four cities, with a profit that would make some of the stars of the 
present day to stare. His wife presented him with a son, John, during his first sojourn in Ame- 
rica; and it is but honest to Mrs. Wallack to remark that her lady-like demeanor and accomplished 
manners, won her a host of friends during this, her only visit to the United States. Notwithstand- 
ing the frequency of her husband’s transits to and fro, and we believe that he has, at the present 
date, crossed the Atlantic nineteen times, Mrs. Wallack could never again be induced to forsake the 
Jares of her domestic life, or resign the care of her children to strangers, while she braved the ter- 
rors of the deep. 
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Mr., Mrs. and Master Wallack returned to England in the same vessel that brought them out— 
the Atlantic, of three hundred tons. Elliston, then lessee of Drury Lane, journeyed from Leaming- 
ton to Birmingham, for the purpose of engaging Mr. Wallack to lead the business in the absence of 
Kean, who intended visiting the United States, Having a fetv weeks to spare, Wallack visited 
Dublin and York, and played the alternate nights with the celebrated Charles Mathews. In 1820, 
he opened at Drury Lane, in Hamlet, and met with the highest success. Richard the Third, Corio- 
lanus, Rolla, and Brutus, also confessed his triumph. During the next season, he was severely 
attacked in the Times newspaper, for a supposed insult to the audience, in resenting an outrage 
which he had suffered, by being pelted with oranges from the gallery, because the national anthem 
was not instantaneously accorded to the cries of some half-dozen ragamuflins, who discovered queen 
Caroline in one of the side boxes. Mr. Wallack merely remonstrated against this cowardly me- 
thod of attack; it was Elliston who rudely addressed the audience, and vapored about the cause of 
clamor, ‘The Times censured Wallack’s conduct, but refused to insert his explanation or denial of 
the offence imputed to him, This paper was then the organ of the friends of the misguided woman 
who sought to embroil the land in civil war, and rendered herself the tool of the enemies of the 
government. Wallack published his statement of the affair in the Morning Chronicle, after vainly 
calling on the editor of the Times for an honest exposition of the truth. For a month, the cir- 
cumstance seemed to have met the oblivion it deserved; when, on the night of his benefit, a flight 
of handbills circulated through the theatre, calling on the audience to demand an apology fron 
Wallack, for an insult offered to the rightful and legal Queen of England. The actor, who was 
to have performed Shylock, in the trial scene from the Merchant of Venice, after the manner of 
Kean, had scarcely appeared upon the stage, before a shout of “apology,” “apology,” rendered 
the actors inaudible. Wallack stepped boldly forward, and in a manly and positive style, contra- 
dicted the assertions of the editor of The Times, and related verbatim the speech made by him, 
when demanding an explanation of the insult offered by the occupants of the gallery. The audi- 
ence cheered him at the conclusion of his address, and the play went off in quiet, 

Mr, Wallack received another addition to his family this year, 1822, in the person of his son 
James, who was born at his country residence at Cheam, in Surry. In September, he again sailed 
for the United States, where he arrived in due time, and played at the Park theatre with his usual 
success, Kean, having affronted the Philadelphia audience, Messrs. Wood and Warren, the mana- 
gers of the Chestnut Street theatre, wrote to Wallack, and pressed him to come immediately to 
their relief. He started from New York i the month of November, to proceed to Philadelphia by 
the mail. He was induced to ride a short distance with the driver, and while crossing the bridge 
at New Brunswick, in Jersey, the stage was upset, and Wallack’s leg was very badly broken. For 
upwards of four months, he was compelled to keep his bed in the tavern at New Brunswick, and 
when able to leave his room, he was carried down the Raritan in a sloop, for there were no steam 
packets in those days, and when he arrived at New York, he was confined to his house for nearly 
three months. The bone, having been badly set, had twice to be ruptured by main force, before 
the knitting was allowed to remain. 

Mathews, then in America, was also suffering from the effects of a fall from a gig, in the Strand, 
in company with Terry, when he seriously injured his hip, and contracted a lameness that he car- 
ried to the grave. He used to remark, that he never intended in future to sit behind a horse who 
would not allow the reins to get beneath his tail without noticing the inconvenience. Constitutionally 
nervous to an excessive degree, Wallack’s accident rendered him doubly so; and having to perform 
the same journey, he inquired of the driver if he was the man who had mutilated Mr. Wallack, 
and when satisfied upon that head, he insisted upon being informed when they approached New 

,_ Brunswick, that he might get out and walk for half a mile before they came to the fatal place, and 
half a mile after it had been passed. Every ten minutes, he popped his head out of the stage 
window, and inquired, “ Driver, are we approaching the scene of Mr. Wallack’s horrible accident? 
I have a presentiment that I shall not pass over that awful spot without some frightful occurrence. 
Driver, be sure you tell me when we are within half a mile of that dreadful scene.” The driver 
promised, and poor Mathews sat fidgetting in anxious expectation of a smashing upset. At last, 
after rattling over a bridge and, passing through a town, the stage drew up at an inn door, and the 
driver proceeded to change the horses. Mathews made the usual inquiry—*« Driver, are we near 
the place where Mr. Wallack broke his leg?” “ We past over it, sir, some two hundred yards 
back.” Mathews was vociferously indignant at being cheated, as he termed it, and performed the 
rest of the journey in sullen abstraction. 

Having played but one short engagement, Wallack began to feel the effects of his long illness in 
the atrophy of his purse. Brice recommended him to study Captain B , in Dunlap’s version 
of Kotzebue’s Birth Day, ctjled Fraternal Discord. The accident caused much sensation 
amongst the theatrical public, and the announcement of Wallack’s name in a play bill excited 
unusual sympathy. The house was crowded. Wallack was received with enthusiasm, and played 
the gouty, irritable, but warm-hearted old officer with characteristic effect. His broken leg, encased 
in tin and flannels, did very well for a gouty limb, and assisted the reality of the scene. He also 
gave Readings, at a table on the stage, and cleared, altogether, about thirteen hundred dollars by the 
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scheme. He then went to Philadelphia, hired the Walnut Street theatre, fiddlers, lamps, and door- 
keepors, and gave, unassisted, a night’s entertainment, similar to those presented at New York. He 
made above five hundred dollars by the trip, after paying all expenses. 

He returned to England as soon as he was able to undergo the worry of the removal ; but did not 
relinquish his crutches for a peried of fourteen months after the accident. Elliston offered him the 
stage management of Drury Lane, allowing him, while lame, to direct the business from his chair 
upon the stage, But Wallack had promised not to act any where but on the Park boards, and after 
an absence of seven months, he discarded his crutches, and once more sailed for the United States. 
There was a little peculiarity attending his first appearance this season, at the Park, that deserves 

ioni Wallack was announced immediately he arrived; the public had not seen sufficient 
of their favorite to be convinced of the cure of his lameness, and the selection of Captain Bertram 
for his opening part, satisfied them that he was still hanging between his crutches; the addition of 
the farce of My Aunt, under these circumstances, was thought to be an unnecessary and painful inflic- 
tion. Wallack was well received; the affectation of the gouty leg was considered the necessary 
consequence of his broken limb; but when he appeared as Dick Dashall, and paced the stage with 
sound and rapid strides, a shout of surprise and applause rose from every portion of the house. 

An incident occurred during his last mentioned passage across the Atlantic, which may serve 
many venerable ladies with an evidence touching the old saw, “ Out of evil cometh good.” A lady 
passenger, once a distinguished belle in New York, and now the wife of a certain major in Canada, 
experienced a severe fall in the cabin of the packet ship, and broke her leg. Wallack, who from 
his sad experience, had frequeatly declared that he believed himself capable of setting a broken 
limb, volunteered his services, and as there happened to be no surgeon on board,—no 
thing in all the packet lines,—his offer was gladly accepted. The captain began cutting splints 
with a carving knife, the female passengers tore linen articles into binding strips, and Waillack, with 
becoming gravity and care, set the leg with an ease and perfection seldom exceeded by any veteran 
practitioner. The lady is now alive, and feels not the slightest inconvenience from her accident. 
The various members of her family expressed their gratitude to Mr. Wallack for his promptitude 
and skill, and the rest of the passengers talked of sending him a diploma from Scotland, the only 
place where the honors of an M. D. are to be 

After playing his usual engagements in the Atlantic cities, he returned to England early in the 
spring. He was instantly secured for a star engagement at the English Opera House, and opened 
in Rhoderick Dhu, in The Knight of Snowden, a versigp of the Lady of the Lake. His usual suc- 
cess attended his exertions; he was engaged for twenty nights, but at the manager's suggestion, 
extended his term to forty-five. ‘The extraordinary drama of Frankenstein was produced that sea- 
son, and ran for many nights: Wallack played the student, and T. P. Cooke figured in the man- 
monster with unusual success, Elliston secured our hero, just as he was arranging another trip 
to America, and engaged him for Drury-Lane Theatre, for a term of three years. When Kean 
was acting, Wallack played the best seconds, if Edgar, Iago, and other parts of that calibre may be 
termed seconds; when Kean was absent, Wallack filled his place with credit to himself and satis- 
faction to the audience. One night, knowing that he was announced for Richmond to Kean’s 
Richard, he proceeded to the theatre about eight o’clock, in dne time to dress for the fifth act. As 
the coach neared the stage door, he observed Elliston, with his gray hair streaming in the wind, his 
coat unbuttoned, and his whole appearance exhibiting the wildest disorder. “Is that Wallack *”’ 
“ Yes.” “Thank God! Come out—come in—come here.” “ What's the matter? I am in good 
time.” “No, no; I have been looking for you this last hour, in a state of unutterable anxiety.” 
“ Can I be late? my watch must be wrong,” said Wallack, “ but T'll put on Richmond’s dress in 
five minutes—” « Richmond be d——-! there's a five hundred pound house, and Kean is spitting 
blood, Dress for Richard instantly, and do the two last acts, or we are dished.” Wallack did the 
two last acts, and did them with such effect, that the newspapers advised Kean not to spit blood 
again, if he could help it. 

Faustus was new produced, and Wallack’s reading of the scholar’s language assisted his fame. 
At the expiration of the term of years for which he had been engaged, Elliston renewed his articles, 
and promised to resign the chiefest portion of the light comedy into his hands; but the veteran 
found it difficult to give up the parts he had played with such efiect for many years, and absolutely 
played Charles Surface in his own gray locks, and with a gouty shoe upon his sinister leg. 


[To be concluded in the next number. } 





AN ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON, PHILADELPHIA, 


Hvurran! hurrah! ’tis the season of mirth, 
The time of goodwill and peace on earth— 
Hurrah! hurrah! let the bowl go round, 

With the myrtle wreath and the olive crowned ; 
Let the tabor speak, and the feast be spread, 
And the smoke go reeking above your head 
From the odorous pudding with plumbs beset, 
Like a crown of gold bestudded with jet— 
Let care and trouble be banished away, 

And mirth and melody rule the day— 

Let the scattered tribes of the family meet 

And beguile the time with converse sweet— 
Let the father, whose head with age is hoar, 
Bring round him his sons and his daughters once 


more, 
And talk of the days that have long gone by, 
And give them his blessing before he die— 
Let those who have long in enmity dwelt, 
Forget the griefs and the wrongs they felt, 
And here, to their better emotions true, 
The feelings of friendship and peace renew— 
Let all that would grieve or harm the soul, 
Be drowned in the depths of the wassail bowl, 
That the heart of him who its wave would quaff, 
May echo its glee in a joyous langh— 
Let the old be young, and the young be gay, 
Por this is the good-fellow’s holiday ! 
Then hail the free jest and the antic trick, 
And hurrah for the reign of the good St. Nick! 


Now, rosy-cheeked boy, come tell to me 

What has St. Nicholas brought for thee ? 

Was the stocking hung duly above thy head 

On the peg in the wall by the side of thy bed? 

That when the small monarch came rattling by, 

He might throw in the treasures, and onward fly ? 

Did’st thou go to bed early that wished-for 
night, 

And wake in the morning before it was light, 

And creep from thy nest, tho’ thy bare feet were 
chilled. 


To feel if thy stocking with “goodies was 
filled ?” 

Was it filled ’—Wes, I see by thy bright, sunny 
look, 


It was crammed with rich treasures—a nice pic- 
ture-book— 
A store of good apples, and nuts, and cakes— 
An Eden of sugar, where young fancy wakes 
From a dream of delight to a transport of joy— 
With many a useful and beautiful toy— 
a2 


O, well in thy lightness of heart hast thou 
smiled, 
For St. Nick has been lavish to thee, my child, 


Now, lady, fair lady, that laughest in glee, 

Pray, what has St. Nicholas brought for thee ? 

Eh! a bonny new dress for the New Year ball, 

That will make thee the gay and “ observed of 
all ?” 

And a gorgeous book for thy table, too, 

The “ Pearls of the East,” in silk and blue— 

And over thy neck a chain of gold, 

Whose value to thee may not be told— 

O, lady—fair lady, there’s something more 

That thou hast not named in thy New Year 
store— 

Thou need’st not blush, nor dissemble so 

What soon to the world thou’lt be proud to 
show ; 

For, by all these fair tokens, I now discover 

His jolly, small saintship has brought thee a 
lover! 

Then laugh and throw back thy dark, raven hair, 

St. Nick has been kind to thee, lady fair. 


Now, man of trade, let thy words be free, 

Tell me, what has St. Nicholas brought for thee ? 

Thou art silent!—What! has he passed thee 
o’er, 

And left no gift at thy open door? 

Or is it because thy spizit grieves, 

Thou wilt not look for the gift he leaves? 

Come, rouse thee! No matter if trade be flat, 

Thou’lt make the fewer bad debts by that— 

If specie be scarce, and it make thee fret, 

| There’s plenty of paper—that’s comfort yet; 

If thou can’st not go on and enlarge thy gains, 

Why, take and enjoy the good that remains; 

Tho’ thou dost not heap up thy ten thousand a 

ear, 
Thou still hast enough left for New Year cheer; 
Then once more thy heart to blithe merriment 


set, 
For St. Nicholas has not deserted thee yet. 


Blessings, hoary-haired sire, on thy “frosty pow” 
be! 

Say, what has the jolly saint brought unto thee? 

Peace, dearest of treasures, O, yes, it is thine, 

And the kindness of children to watch thy de- 
cline— 
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A tranquil old age, free from sorrows and cares, | And while you are hailing the joyous day, 

Apart from the world, with its toils and its} We bring our carol to greet your way— 
snares, And hope while you gather good thoughts and 

A heart full of love to the friends that are near, good cheer, 

A soul that thro’ mercy has nothing to fear, We may wish to your homesteads a Happy New 

But that watches afar, as the shadows arise, - Year! 

And patiently waits for the rest of the skies. *Tis the time of kind feeling, of mirth and glee, 

If these are thy gifts, set thy heartiness free, The hour of feasting and revelry : 

For St. Nick, in thy old age, is gentle with thee. | Let the old be young, and the young be gay, 

For this is the good-fellow’s holiday ! 

Then hail to the blithe sport, and the fair, merry 

Then hurrah! hurrah! ’tis the season of mirth, trick, 

The time of good-will and peace on earth ; And hurrah for the reign of the jolly St. Nick! 





MOTHER AND CHILD, EXPOSED TO THE SEA, 





FROM THE GREEK OF SIMONIDES,. 





This admired fragment of the most plaintive of the Greek poets, which reminds us of the passage’ 
in the Tempest where Prospero speaks of the like misery to which he had been subjected with his 
infant daughter, has been frequently translated ; and perhaps, had I seen some of the later versions, 
I should not have attempted another. Some of the passages have been variously read by scholars, 
and therefore I have ventured upon one or two interpretations of my own, such as appeared to me 
most natural to the occasion; as in the instance of attributing the night-light to a lamp, and not to 
the shining of the moon or of lightning. Those who have been at sea, know how dismal is the 
look of lamp-light in a dark, stormy night; and it is not unnatural to suppose that the chest, coffer, 
or whatever it was in which the mother and infant were exposed, was furnished with one. It even 
suggests an additional circumstance of the pathetic, in leading us to conclude that they were thrust 
forth to sea at night-time, and cruelly (or kindly, as it might happen) furnished with an apparent 
help accordingly. It is a consolation, even in a fable, when fable is so like truth, to know that the 
voyagers saved their lives, and that the infant became no less a man than the hero Perseus, It is. 
impossible, in reading such fragments as these, not to regret that we possess so few remains of a 
poet, whose writings Catullus has designated by the title of “tears.” 


Ors rapraxs ov dadarsa avenos And now the wind beginning to blow fierce 
Bpean wrewr, xiynuoe de ura ’Gainst the rude box in which these two were 
thrust, 


Threatening their instant drowning, Dane, 
Huddling her baby closer to her bosom 

With her dear hand, and bursting into tears, 
Said, “O, my poor baby! ’Tis hard indeed 
To bear,—this misery! Yet here thou sleepest 


Asiars spesrey, wt’ adiavraics 
Tlapeasc, apes ve Tiepoes Barre 
Diray Xepa, wrey Te, D Texvor, 

Otov exm mover’ ov d’aure yaraSuve 


Hops xvwrcus sy arspres Swart, Soundly, with thy sweet little milky soul, 
Breathing away against thy mother’s breast, 

ripha dion aban nine In this strange cradle, with its ugly nails, 

Kuarew 8 dvogm, ov J” avansay And dismal lamp that makes the night more ter- 

“TrepSe reay xomay BaSuay rible. 

Tlapiorr The waters leap over thy head at me, 

Ovd’ Ca on ae And the winds roar ; yet thew, poor pretty-cheek, 

aves oSoyyar, moppupea Car’st not, all dry beneath the fine red cloak ! 

Kuyasros ty Xranids mpoowmoy xanov. Ah! did’st thou know dreadful when dread- 
Es ds ros Sever Seaver wy, ful comes, 

‘ ee geaecty Too sharply would’st thou lend thy little ear. 
Cee Sleep on, sleep on :—do as thy mother bids thee, 


*Truxes sac. Keromat, sudt, Ppepoc, 
Evdeten ds wovtos, dora apastpor xaxor. 





Baby !—O! would that I could bid the seas 
Sleep also, and my immeasurable grief.” 





HENRY PULTENEY: 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER 


ne 


BY WILLIAM LANDOR, PHILA. 





(Continued from page 134, vol. iii.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Within that land was many a malcontent, 
Who cursed the tyranny to which he bent ; 
That soil full many a wringing despot saw, 
bel work’d his ee in ond - law ; 
g war without, uent within, 
Had made a path for toed and giant sin, 
That waited but the signal to begin. L 
ara. 


Tae suddenness with which this transformation was wrought in my situation, and the bewil 
dering peril into which the incident of a moment thus unexpectedly plunged me, so stunned and 
distracted my senses with amazement and doubt that I was for several minutes unable to realize 
the condition in which I found myself. My being seemed swathed in the fictions of a dream, and 
I stood for a while in a strange ixresolution of mind which compelled so strong a remembrance 
of the scenes which I had passed through as denied to consciousness the ability to familiarize itself 
with the results that were consequent to those scenes. Such mental torpor amid circumstances that 
demand peculiar vigor of invention and concentration of design, is well known to those, who, like 
myself at that period, are more accustomed to the use of the faculties of reflection than practised in 
the exercise of those energies that attend on action; and the secret of the infirmity is, that the 


imagination is so absorbed in contemplating what has elapsed and what is present that the reason - 


cannot grapple with what is future. 

I quickly dashed this weakness from my thoughts, and turned my faculties to the consideration 
of the means of delivering myself from the prison in which I was fettered, or at least of warding off the 
fearful doom which seemed to be'so nearly impending. It surprised and mortified me, as I reviewed 
what had occurred, that I had not discovered the true nature and intentions of Prince Menitzen, 
and that I had suffered the conclusions of severer judgment, dishonoring and even dishonorable as 
they might be, to be sapped and set aside by a womanish delicacy of feeling and a boyish generosity 


of confidence. To recur to the earliest and most rooted impression on the subject, I had heard from 
Helena how unworthy was the person to whom the passions or necessities of her brother had con-. 


signed her hand ; and the mere feeling which she had towards him should have convinced me of his 
vileness, for, in the bosom of a pure and virtuous woman, aversion and affection are, alike, “ their 
own justification.” And though this instruction was neglected, there were other warnings equally 
‘weighty and direct which it now seemed madness to have neglected. The parade of honor and 
obtrusion of sentiment which his note exhibited, bore upon their front the marks of speciousness, 
and ought not to have deceived me for an instant. Indeed, my first impulse had been one of distrust, 
when I had read the letter, and the false gloss by which more curious consideration had perverted 
its sense, furnished an instance of the truth, that in all problems of morals and of motives, the first 
feeling is that which reason should adopt, and which experience will sanction. The treatment 
which the prince had shown to the peasant who had only asked what he had a right to have an- 
swered, in driving over him so inhumanly, should have revealed his whole character at once, for he 
that is cruel to his inferiors will be false with his equals. But, in fact, the breathless rapidity with 
which that scene passed by and we were hurried forward to the castle, and the alarm which the 
instant assembling of the mob, inflamed against all who were connected with one obnoxious indi- 
vidual, excited, prevented my viewing his conduct as I should have done. Besides the resentment 
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caused in my mind by the daring insolence of the bold arrest, which was indeed not to be justified 
in its violence for even the most rightful purpose, hindered my observing that, however improper 
was the proceeding that gave offence, the act which punished it was in no sort to be vindicated. 
I farther wondered, particularly at my blindness, in not perceiving the thought which was uppermost 
in Prince Menitzen’s mind, when, with a taunting humor that despised concealment, and sported 
with the helplessness of its victim, he directed my attention to such pictures in the gallery as seemed 
to prefigure my condition or his character. As I ran these matters rapidly through my mind, the 
goad of self-accusation quickened the earnestness with which I bent my thoughts to the contrivance 
of some method of escape, and the stimulus of revenge was added to the eagerness of self-preser- 
vation. 

I turned to examine the circumstances of the place in which I was confined, and to see what 
prospect of liberation might be discovered. The portion of the room in front of the curtain was 
circular, and contained two grated windows, I lodked from them, and saw that the apartment I 
was in, as well as the gallery we had traversed, and other rooms at the side of it and beneath it, 
were included in a round massive tower that extended from the rear of the castle into the sea. The 
enormous rock upon which the castle was built, and which might originally have presented a cir- 
cular base to the ocean, appeared to have been channelled out by some great natural convulsion in 
the form of a sector, of whicht he spot where I stood might be the centre. ‘The boundaries which 
enclosed and defined this wedge-shaped opening, were the steep, smooth sides of the natural rock, 
upon which, following their direction accurately, and extending off to where they descended into 
the water, the broad blank walls of the castle rose to a vast height. I had, therefore, no other scene 
before me, as I gazed from the window of my secluded chamber, than two large diverging shields 
of stone, and the vacant face of the sea extending between them as far as the eye could reach. 
Whatever hope of relief might on this quarter be entertained from the possibility of aid from passing 
vessels, was cut off by a ledge of rocks which ran from the extremity of one of the walls to the end 
of the other, a little above the surface of the waves, and seemed to have been sunk there by the 
hands of man for the purpose of cutting off all approach from the sea to this tower. It certainly 
accomplished this prevention effectually. Next to the circular structure in which I was confined, 
end very close to it, was another tower of similar shape, but smaller size; and on the same level 
with the window I was looking from there was a door in it, which gave upon a little railed platform, 
or portico, that surrounded the tower, with a width of three or four feet, and at its termination met 
another of the same sort, which ran around the turret which I oceupied, a little below my windows, 
so that a person might easily have stepped from one to the other. ‘The sea was but a few feet below 
these platforms. Besides this door and the windows which lighted the little apartment which was 
my prison, there seemed to be no other opening from the castle upon that side. Whether the door 
which stood behind the curtain in the opposite side of the room, opened directly on this little portico, 
or gave admission, as seemed more probable, into a narrow entry that ran back into the interior 
of the building, I had no means of determining by the eye. 

The only hope in which I ventured to indulge, of escaping from the fate which frowned so nearly 
upon me, was founded on the possibility of the mob being successful in storming the castle of Prince 
Menitzen. ‘The attempt was doubtless proceeding at that moment, although the secluded position 
which I occupied and the intervention of the enormous walls which rose beside me almost to the 
sky, prevented my hearing anything that occurred on the opposite side. This hope, however, was 
but a feeble one, for the observation which I had given to the nature of the defence by which art 
and nature had combined to fortify the place, led me to be sufficiently certain that nothing but some 
very rare and remarkable accident could ever enable an undisciplined and ill-armed crowd, however 
numerous, to triumph over the obstacles which the wall alone offered to their entrance, even if those 
within employed none of the abundant means which they possessed of repelling or preventing that 
sort of assault to which an unregulated multitude must necessarily be compelled to resort. I 
waited anxiously for a considerable time in the hope that some evidence might be given that the 
assailants had been successful; but there tame to the solitude of my narrow prison, no sound that 
spoke of any encouragement to that expectation. I listened for the sound of voices beyond the 
walls, but nothing penetrated their massive breadth; I listened for the sound of footsteps in the 
gallery through which we had passed, but all was as silent as a chamber of the dead, save the low 
hoarse gurgling of the waters as they were swayed against the sides of the turret beneath me, 
nothing relieved the stillness of the scene. An hour elapsed without any intimation of the result 
of the contest, and I then surrendered all thought of relief, and prepared myself to encounter the 
fate which seemed to be at hand. There appeared to be no way of shunning the vindictive cruelty 
of the man whose power was now as triumphant as his purpose had always been treacherous; but 
I determined that to the gratification which he would feel in destroying whom he hated, should not 
be added the pleasure of humbling a struggling and reluctant foe. 

‘The time which I have indicated had barely passed when the iron door in the opj osite end of the 
cell was opened, and a man of rough and savage aspect entered. Though not unusually large, his 
frame was well-knit and sinewy, his countenance was dark and determined, and his whole appear- 
ance was that of a resolute and unhesitating agent of evil. I saw at a glance that he was the person 
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whose conduct at Baffla had excited my suspicions, and concluded that he was the unscrupulous 
servant of the prince to whom I was indebted for that discovery of my movements which enabled 

my perfidious rival to approach me as he did, and who was now selected to consummate the de- 
ann which he had prepared. He wore a frock of black linen bound round him by a hempen 
girdle, in which were inserted a pair of pistols and a huge dagger. He walked towards the curtain 
which was partially withdrawn, and drew it wholly aside with a professional composure; he then 
rolled up the sleeves of his garment above his elbows, and untying the rope which held up the axe 
and had been bound around an iron pin in the frame, he held it tightly in his hand, and turning 
towards me for the first time, stood looking upon me coldly and carelessly. As I scanned his thin 
and callous features, to which an unusual sharpness and prominence of the bones of the cheek and 
jaw gave an air that was repulsive and displeasing, I felt an unutterable disgust at being the victim 
of an instrument so vile. 

I turned towards him haughtily. 

« Is it the will of your master, sirrah, that I should die by your hand.” 

He merely nodded and stood still. 

« Then do your work as speedily as possible,” and I walked over to the guillotine to place my- 
self in the fatal couch which lay in readiness to receive its victim. There stood upon the platform 
of the machine of death, a huge instrument furnished with straps, hooks, and wheels, and appa- 
rently designed to force down and bind to the block the predestinated sufferer, if any unwillingness 
to submit should be found. I had no disposition to give my malignant foe a double triumph by 
attempting resistance where | was so completely overmastcred ; but if any such weakness had pes- 
sessed me, it would have been effectually put to flight by the demonstration thus furnished of the 
utter futility of all opposition. 

1 never felt calmer or more composed in my life. The smothered hatred and scorn for Prince 
Menitzen with which my bosom was filled drove away all shadow of feebleness and fear, and deve- 
loped that strength of temper and energy of feeling which afforded the best resistance to the force 
of the terrors which might else have waited on a scene so momentous and impressive. The moral 
advantage which his disgraceful and dishonorable course gave me more than overweighed the infe- 
riority which the fact of defeat always throws over him who fails ; and while in this case there could 
be no shame in being subdued where there had been no struggle, there existed for him who died 
as abundant eminence in all that was elevating in virtue and dignity, as the proudest heart could 
have desired. I took from my pocket a couple of guineas, and handed them to the executioner. 

“ Accept this trifling acknowledgment,” said I, « of the service you do me by affixing upon my 
greatest enemy, the infamy of destroying by force the man whom he has ensnared by fraud.” 

He took the money with a grim smile, that seemed to indicate that he regarded the whole matter 
as a very diverting practical jest. I took my place upon the frame which was appointed to receive 
the body in such a way that the neck of the recumbant should be brought directly under the broad 
axe which glittered on high, and folding my arms upon my bosom, gazed firmly upon the shining 
steel, and dismissed all thoughts of earthly interests from my mind, while my whole vigor and 
attention were concentered upon the change which was about to rush upon my being. There may 
be terror in the expectation of death, but there is none in its certainty. While there is doubt of the 
fact or irresolution in the feeling, we contemplate not the form and figure of the event, but its image 
gleamingly reflected in sudden flashes from the mirrors of hope and fear; but when we look steadily 
at the object as a thing unavoidable, and determine to meet it with what fortitude we may, calm- 
ness gives us courage, and the frown of fate is no longer forbidding. 

Some delay, whether from accident or intention, occurred in the falling of the axe, and I turned 
my head towards the officer to see what occasioned the difficulty. It happened that he stood with 
his back turned towards the outer circular wall of the cell, and the effort which I made to look at 
him brought the prospect from the little window which I have spoken of, directly before my eyes. 
In the moment in which my glance fell upon the little bay of water which washed the foot of the 
turret, and widening outwards was separated from the sea by a rough ledge of rocks, I saw a small 
and narrow bark shoot rapidly around the most distant point of the diverging walls, and make 
directly im for these rocks. The moment it reached this barrier which had seemed insurmountable, 
a man sprang from the boat, and, lifting it up on his shoulder, carried it across the bar, and launched 
it in the inner gulf. The dress and aspect of the man, so far as I could judge from a look as keen 
as it was brief, was the same person who had seized the bridle of Prince Menitzen’s equipage as 
we were riding together to the castle, His attire and attitude were alike peculiar, and not easily 
mistaken, and his absence from the throng of besiegers, which had attracted my notice as I had 
looked back upon the assembling company, confirmed the opinion that this was he. Doubtless a 
more intimate acquaintance with the localities of the building had induced him to separate himself 
from his fellows and seek this more cunning method of effecting an entrance. ‘The smallness of the 
distance between the water and the balustrade which surrounded both turrets, showed that the doors 
which opened upon the iatter, might thus be reached without any difficulty. 

In a moment, there flached upon me the prospect of being yet delivered from the fate which till 
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I was, and lend me his assistance in overmastering the force to which I now submitted; and I might 
aid whatever scheme of revenge he meditated, or, with him, escape as he had come. My bosom 
beat with excited joy as I saw the little bark urged swiftly forward till it was hidden from view 
under the wall of the tower, and I knew that a moment might free me from the terror that encom- 
passed me. What madness of horror darted through my brain, when I raised my eyes and saw by 
the descending motion of the axe above me, that that moment, pregnant with infinite results to me 
was about to be struck off, and life dashed into darkness in the first instant that a promise of safety 
spread before me. With the hope of life rushed its keen desire, and with the desire of life rushed 
the dread of death. My sense fainted beneath the impetuous terror which invaded it for the first 
time in the strength of a realized impression; my thoughts were overwhelmed with confusion; my 
sight failed, and all my efforts were ineffectual to articulate a command or entreaty to the officer to 
stay his hand, were in vain. Crowded ages seemed to whirl by me, and the sufferings of centuries 
to roll over my spirit. I thought that I should expire under the intensity of anguish with which 
my soul was tortured; but the paroxysm passed as violently as it came, and regaining the command 
of my powers, I cried earnestly to the executioner, in the name of God, to pause for a moment. 

The mind even in mortality hath in it so much of the temper of eternity that its exertions are 
apart from time. The feelings which had seemed protracted almost to infinity, had, in fact, occupied 
but a few seconds, and though before they came upon me, I had seen the dreadful sword of death 
moving on its descending course, yet the tardiness with which it at first left its sheath, enabled the 
attendant to catch the rope while it was in its descent, which he did, perhaps unconsciously. A 
moment’s recollection seemed to cause him regret that he had done so, and raised the axe again 
quickly to the roof that another blow might be given. But I started from my place in time to pre- 
vent that catastrophe and gain what alone I sought—delay. 

“It is of the utmost moment,” said I, as I ran my mind over the various devices that presented 
themselves to my thoughts, and selected what seemed the fittest, “ it is of the utmost moment that 
I should see Prince Menitzen. I have something to say which concerns him as nearly as it does 
me. I beg that you will convey to him my particular wish for his presence a few minutes in this 
cell.” 

« My orders,” replied the man, “ were to execute but a single command, and that was death.” 

“ And my orders to you,” said I, fixing my eye upon him with a stern authority, “ are to summon 
your master to this spot without loss of time.” 

« It is wholly impossible; Prince Menitzen is otherwise occupied. There has been some disturb- 
ance outside the castle, the prince, who dishikes santeny hes determined to execute some of the 
rioters, and is now engaged in selecting the individuals.” 

“If I die without saying what I have to say, your master will not soon forgive you for refusing 
to interrupt his engegements with information such as I should communicate. Orders may be 
obeyed too literally as well as too laxly; and if you are the means of extinguishing what I would 
reveal, depend upon it you will suffer for it.” 

“ I cannot listen to this,” replied the other, shaking his head with a decided: air; “ I am directed 
to have the guillotine ready by twelve o’clock for those who follow you, and it is now upon the 
stroke of noon. I cannot on any account be unpunctual. You must choose between willingness 
and the wheel;” and he laid his hand upon the machine which stood by, and began to arrange 
it for exercise. 

“Do not imagine that I have any unwillingness to die,” I replied; “ you might be certain on 
that point from the manner in which I submitted befare. I am neither a coward nor a trifler, but 
before I yield to a fate which I am perfectly ready to encounter, I insist on having an inter- 
view with Prince Menitzen.. We have met as foes in former years, and it is equally important to 
both of us that one matter, still unsettled, should be explained. ‘There can be no danger to you in 
complying with what I wish, but it will be at the peril of your master’s severest anger that you 
refuse.” 

“ It is idle to talk thus,” said the headsman. “ How do I know that the prince would think this 
matter so important? I have such requests from almost every man that comes here.” 

I saw that it would be needless to debate any longer, and that command and entreaty would be 
alike ineffectual. I listened for the arrival of the fisherman, but could hear nothing of his move- 
ments, and I knew that if he was near, he could not fail to distinguish our voices, and to learn the 
subject of our conversation. To protract the time yet farther, and, if possible, to proeure the absence 
of the executioner were matters of vital concern, and I resorted to the last plea which remained to- 
me bearing any promise of success. It is one that rarely fails to prevail, whether the cause it is 
enlisted in, be guilty or good. 

“ Hark ye, fellow!” said I, “ it is, indeed, needless to talk; but I can offer a better inducement 
than words. If you will convey my message to’ the prince, the contents of my pocket-book shall 
be yours. It is no trifling sum.” 

“ That would, indeed, be worth while,” said he, with a sneer. “When your head is cut off, 
your pocket and your pocket-book both will be mine. Prince Menitzen always gives us those 
ings for perquisites.” 
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I took from my pocket a note, and retreating towards the opposite end of the cell, as he ap- 
proached me, I held it towards him. 

“ Here is a bill upon the richest banker in Cyprus, for two thousand francs, payable in Chephali, 
and accepted by him. If you convey my request to Prince Menitzen, it is yours; if you refuse to 
do so, I tear it into a i , 

“ Upon the honor of a man of honor, you will give it me if I ask the prince?” 

“ If you bring the prince,” said I, anxious to secure as prolonged an absence on his part as might 
be possible, and also thinking that with the assistance of the boatman it might be practicable to 
seize the person of Menitzen, and either retain him for judicial punishment, or take revenge by 
putting him to instant death. 

The headsman paused for a moment as if pondering the advantages of complying and refusing. 
His gray eye twinkled with a sensual lustre, and his sallow countenance seemed to glow with a 
gross delight, for a few instants, when he nodded his head slightly and left the room, turning the 
key behind him. I waited motionless til} I supposed that he had advanced too far to prevent my 
being heard, and then applying my utmost strength to the enormous machine that stood near the 
centre of the room, I moved it close against the door, certain that its weight would present an irre- 
sistible obstacle to every attempt to enter from the outside. When this was accomplished I ran to 
the window to look for the boatman, who, I felt sure must, ere that, have reached the wall of the 
turret, if he had continued in the same direction under the balcony of the adjoining tower, and the 
door by which the tower was entered from it was open. It was plain that he had reached the wall 
so silently that the earnestness of my conversation within the room had prevented my hearing him, 
that he swung himself noiselessly up upon the terrace, and had gone into the castle by an entrance 
which could not have been very firmly fastened. What was the precise intention which he ex- 
pected to accomplish by this bold effort I could not know; nothing but a well-grounded hope 
of gaining some decisive advantage could justify any one in assuming so periloos a risk as being 
detected in the interior of the castle hecessarily implied. The , however, which this man 
had taken, in separating himself from his comrades and adopting pr the only method which 
existed of approaching the building successfully, indicated on his part an unusual familiarity with 
the character of the place, and suggested the probability of his having in some capacity or other, 
already explored the way which he had now adventured on. I awaited with intense anxiety the 
result of an undertaking on which all my hopes of life depended. If the fisherman intended to 
fire the building within, or do some other act of vengeance, and then return to his bark and escape 
I might hope that he would re-appear before the arrival of the man whom I had sent off, and that 
I might avail myself of his assistance to escape. If he designed to seek the presence of the prince 
and assassinate him on the spot, with whatever consequences to himself and his own life the blow 
might occasion, it was probable that the destruction of the master would suspend the execuiion 
of his orders, and that my deliverance might eventually take place. If, however, the design of this 
fearless intruder was to make his way to the opposite side of the castle, in order to give admittance 
to his companfons who were there assembled, or take some other action in concert with them, or to 
conceal himself in the interior of the building, till at a convenient hour he migit take some impor- 
tant step—upon either of these suppositions, and they both were likely, I could entertain no hope 
of reaping the benefit I had striven for, but must resign myself tc a death rendered more shameful 
by the efforts of delay I had needlessly degraded my honor to effect. 

Fettered from doing anything for my own relief, and distracted by the doubtful issues which were 
darkly depending on the few brief instants, I awaited the event with an irresistible nervous agitation, 
which made every rapid moment mark its passage by a pang. I listened for something that might 
give me intelligence of the boatman, and with uncontrollable eagerness my senses instinctively bent 
themselves to elicit from the maddening stillness a sound of hope; for attention, wildly excited, 
could find no other purpose for its passion ; and the vivid keenness of this vain intentness made the 
consciousness of the scene around me almost to fade away, and in the earnestness of the inward 
effort to wring a satisfaction from the dumbness of the time, I forgot the situation where I was and 
what was depending on the knowledge that I sought. Ere long I was roused from this vague 
reverie by the sound of a door thrust violently open in the passage or apartment which was in the 
adjoining turret. A confused noise of feet succeeded, and the door was again closed as vehemently 
as it had been opened. A struggling ensued, as of persons scuffling and of some one borne along 
against his will. It grew nearer and nearer, and, in a few moments, the athletic figure of the boat- 
man issued upon the balcony, bearing in his arms the diminutive form of Prince Menitzen. 

He closed the door behind him and turned the key, and the injured father stood with his power- 
less victim alone above the depths of the chafing waves. No voice had broken the stillness off the 
scene; the prince, in the madness of his pride, had disdained to call for aid while it might have 
availed, and it was now too late. The boatman, leading the sullen peer before him, walked along 
the terrace till he reached the end of it, where it joined with that which surrounded the tower from 
which I looked. He took from his pocket a rope, and swinging himself up on the balustrade, he 
secured one end of it to a bar which ran from one of the towers to the other, at the distance of three 
or four feet from the point where they touched, and at an elevation of five or six from the rails. 
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He then sprang down and twisted a noose upon the other extremity of the cord, and I pereeived 
that he was about to hang his victim on the spot. In a few moments the simple apparatus was 
prepared, and fastened about the neck of the prince, who stood motionless with a countenance 
that flamed with a wild vehemence of scorn: the fisherman then raised him in his arms, and lifting 
him over the balusters, with a strength that it was idle to combat, flung him off towards the waters, 
The unhappy man made no resistance to his efforts, nor sought to stay himself against the frame, 
but just as he was thrown off, sprang upwards, and catching the rope in his grasp, held himself up 
by his hand in the air. 

At that instant his eye met mine as I gazed through the iron bars of the window upon the pro- 
gress of this extraordinary scene. His frame started and quivered, a deep throb convulsed his 
bosom, and several inches of the rope, which he held with a nervous gripe, passed through his 
fingers, ere he recovered himself enough to sustain his weight again; but in a moment his features 
resumed their frigid immobility, and their former haughty ferocity settled more deeply upon them. 
The rude avenger of so many wrongs gazed upon the feeble refuge to which the instinctive terror 
of this wretched man had resorted, in the last moments of his failing life, and knowing how idle it 
was, and that it only added the stings of protracted remorse to a death which nothing could prevent, 
he looked upon him without making any attempt to strike down his hand from the hold which he 
had taken. Leaning upon the edge of the grated window of my prison, which was not separated by 
more than three feet from the person of the prince, I looked with breathless interest and awe upon 
the sternand fearful retribution that was so marvellously brought upon this coid and cruel hater of all 
that opposed his wicked selfishness. On the opposite side, at about double that distance from his injurer, 
the boatman was leaning on the balusters with his arms folded under him; and with a passive hatred 
in his face, and a calm deadliness of determination in his glance, was gazing on the :ountenance 
of the man whom he was sending to his last account. His features, though controlled and still, 
bore the marks of deep excitement, mastered and smothered; the veins about his temples were 
swollen and distended ; his, eyeballs strained and enlarged; but unfaltering in their keen and steady 
fixedness upon those of the prince; and his lips, which were somewhat compressed, were flushed 
by the agitation of his bosom, but composed and motionless as if they had been marble. The face 
of Prince Menitzen was marked by a thousand wild and opposing passions, that met and wrestled 
within his spirit ere the bitter hour of his latest agony; but the stern and commanding brow told 
that self-possession still held its sway. His dark and lustrous eye, whose strength might have out- 
glared a lion, sometimes fell with its unflinching fire, upon my countenance, and sometimes on that 
of his fatal foe, and sometimes rested, in a musing mood, on vacancy. Gradually, his breathing 
grew harder and harder, as his strength waned, and he felt that the period of possible endurance 
grew nearer to its close. Not a word had been spoken, and now, save the deep respirations of the 
prince, and the washing of the waves beneath, no sound was heard while these three stood together 
waiting for the moment which would consign one of them to an eternal world. Presently the hand 
of the miserable man slipped along the rope as his grasp grew feebler; his fingers became purple 
and almost black, and his arm trembled with a nervous violence which showed that the member 
had passed beyond the limits of control: the hand slipped again—and again—and again. When 
the last instant of mortal being had arrived, his face re-assumed a wild and hellish shape that re- 
tained no likeness of the human countenance ; he then uttered a deep yell of horror, that smote upon 
the ear like the shriek of a fiend plunged into a shoreless lake of fire; and flinging off his hand from 
the hold which it had kept, in the next moment he was a stiff and livid corse. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Beneath these battlements, within those walls, 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mighti r heroes of a longer date. 
What want these outlaws, conquerors should have, 
But history's purchased page to exl! them great? 
A wider s an ornamented grave? 
Their is were not less dark, their souls as brave. 
Childe Harold, 


Tax licentiousness of despotic power, darkened and depraved by the jury of despotic passion, 
which I have described Prince Menitzen as exhibiting, may occasion wonder or incredulity in the 
minds of those who have never trod those shores on which the constitutional vehemence and vio- 
lence of Asiatic blood begins to taint the steadier purposes of European selfishness. But those who 
have witnessed the boundless passion, on the one hand, and the submissive acquiescence on the 
other, which in every Mahomedan country marks the sovereign and his slave, wil! be at no loss to 
comprehend the possibility of a far greater tyranny being practised than that which has been por- 
trayed. Inhabiting various quarters of the mountainous regions of Cyprus, are to be found men 
who secluding themselves in their impregnable castles, admit a nominal dependence on the supreme 
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authority, but exert an autocratic sway of sanguinary power which none will question, and none 
ean resist, The principles of fatalism which pervade the Moslem creed, and which find a natural 
acceptation in the human breast that makes them prevail wherever they are introduced, show the 
force of their influence in nothing more strongly than in the recklessness of life which they 
quickly induce; and if Christianity had wrought no other good than in placing a check on the irre- 
sponsible excrcise of capital jurisdiction, by proving the value of life on earth by the conditions 
of life hereafter, it would have wrought a greater temporal blessing to society than any other agent 
that has been applied to ameliorate the state of mankind. 

When the catastrophe described in the last chapter, was consummated, the boatman stood a few 
instants, regarding the countenance of the prince with an earnest scrutiny, until he had persuaded 
himself that that eye of force and fierceness was forever closed in night; he then turned away 
slowly, and stepping over the baluster, sprang down into his skiff. The interest into which a 
single absorbing passion had wrapped his thoughts, had apparently prevented his being at all con- 
scious of my presence. I called to him from the window, and demanded his assistance in escaping 
from the dungeon in which I was confined. He started at the sound of my voice, and gazed for a 
little while in surprise and curiosity, and at the same time preparing to urge his bark in the direo- 
tion he had come from. 

«“ Wait,” said he, after a moment's consideration, to apprehend the claim which I put forth; 
“ wait, I will return. You can be in no immediate danger,” inclining his head towards the lifeless 
form of Prince Menitzen. 

“ The executioner is at the door,” cried I, “ and will be an assassin that he may be a plunderer. 
Bring assistance as soon as possible.” 

The boat, impelled by the powerful arm of its master, glided rapidly towards the open sea. 
The boatman drew it, as before, over the rocky ledge that bounded the little harber, and directing 
it around the southern wall, was quickly out of sight. I waited, in strong anxiety, the issue of the 
efforts on which my life was placed. If the headsman of Prince Menitzen, either learning the fate 
which had befallen his master, or finding that his efforts to discover him were unavailing, were to 
return to my prison, he would, in the one case, be obedient to the order which he had been pre- 
vailed on to suspend, and in the other, would be earnest to destroy whom he might afterwards 
despoil. I entertained some hope of being able to exclude him by means of the huge machine 
which I had placed against the door; but, even if that availed to prevent him from reaching the 
apartment from that quarter, there was another entrance, the one by which I had come in was 
blocked by no such barrier. If that was such as to give admission to any one upon that side, and 
was not secured by a key which was removed by the prince, my last hope of safety was struck down. 

Some time passed by, and I neither saw any token of the arrival of the fisherman, nor heard any 
indication of the return of the executioner. The apprehension which one delay might alleviate, 
was heightened by the other. At length, the rude tones of the headsman, as he pushed against the 
barri¢aded door and demanded admission, indicated the arrival of the crisis which I so deeply dreaded. 
I made no reply to his call, but planted myself firmly against the guillotine, in a manner which I 
felt confident would enable me to prevent the opening of that door. With violent threats and oaths 
he continued for some minutes to beat upon the iron panels and insist on being admitted. I 
remained profoundly silent. Presently, he desisied from his efforts, and apparently-left the spot. 
I flattered myself that other duties which might await him elsewhere, obliged him to relinquish his 
purpose in respect to me. While I was looking intently in the direction where he had endeavored 
to come in, a creaking noise from some part of the room behind me, smote suddenly upon my ear, 
and turning round I beheld the door by which I had entered the apartment, swung wide open, and 
the object of my dread standing before me with a frowning and savage aspect. He drew from his 
belt a pistol, and scowling with a ferecious glare, came within a foot of where I stood, and gazed 
upon me for a moment without speaking, with an air of resolute and deadly hate. In that moment 
which seemed to be the end of all earthly hope to me, for anger and interest were combined to urge 
my destruction, there flashed upon my sight a spectacle which kindled my bosom with the gladness 
of triumph. 

The headsman raised his hand to seize me by the neck and lead me to the guillotine from which 
my escape had once been so narrow. “ Behold,” said I, elevating my arm and pointing to the 
window through which the figures of more than twenty men, headed by the fisherman, were visible, 
crossing the ledge of rocks with their light caiques, and hastening with their gleaming weapons 
toward the castle. “ Behold my avengers!” 

The officer started with momentary amazement, but quickly recovered his composure. 

“ They will be in time,” said he, with a sardonic smile, “to receive your corpse through the 
window and convey it to the grave. Fool! how can they enter?” 

“ By the same door that he came out,” said I, poimting through the other window to the form 
of Prince Menitzen which was beneath. 

The face of the executioner blanched with a deadly peleness as he gazed upon the fearful sight. 
In a moment, he darted his fiery glance upoa me, and clasping his pistol, exclaimed, “ I must have 
my money" 
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Quick as the spring of lightning, I rushed past him through the open door, and dragged it to, 
behind me. It fastened itself by a huge steel catch, and, shielded from my imprisoned foe, I stood 
alone in the picture gallery. 

I knew that the other door was fastémed, and that there was no possibility of the headsman’s 
escape. As soon as I felt myself relieved from impending danger, the duty of preserving the castle 
from the sack of an infuriated mob, presented itself strongly to my mind. The fisherman was 
entitled to explore the pile in search of his daughter, who was probably concealed within it; but I 
determined not to be accessory to the admission of a lawless rabble, who should in no case be the 
judges of right or the punishers of wrong. I immediately hastened round to the passage which led 
to the door of the adjoining turret, through which the invaders were about to enter. When I 
reached the platform, the boats were just beneath, and their excited occupants were preparing to 
spring up upon it, and rush into the building. I raised my hand, and ordered them to pause. 

“ It is in my power,” said I, placing my hand upon the door, and standing within its frame, “ by 
closing this entrance, to exclude you from this castle. I admit you upon condition. Vengeance,” 
pointing as I spoke to the form of the prince,“ has already gone far enough. Promise me that 
if I give you passage, you will abstain from all attempt to injure or despoil the building, and that 
one of your number will immediately convey me to the village of Chephali.” 

The boatman, seeing that I was in a condition to render their hopes abortive, and annihilate the 
advantage they had seemed to gain, looked at one another with apprehension and doubt. 

“ We will!” they at length exclaimed. 

“ Swear!” cried I. 

«“ We swear.” 

I at once flung open the door, and stepped down into one of the boats, which pulled up for the 
purpose of giving me passage. The sturdy arm of the waterman quickly brought me to the beach 


beneath Chephali. 
[To be continued. } 
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BY MRS. FANNY KEMBLE BUTLER, 





A Garden. Enter James Forrestir and Mary. 


Mary. And so, you never heard of the flower angels! - 
James, Never: are you one of them? 
Mary. Oh, you are mocking me! 
James. Believe me, not—But, for whene’er I see you, 
Be’t morn or ev’n, mid noon, or starry night, 
A flower still hangs on your breast, or in your hand, 
I thought perhaps you were a flower angel. 
Mary. No, truly; but they’re always near about me. 
James. What are they? 
Mary. Happy spirits, whose charge it is 
To walk unseen about all garden paths, 
And live in the fragrant neighborhood of flowers. 
No bud or blossom but hath such a keeper ; 
In dim, damp wood, or en wide, windy common, 
By loneliest marsh, where’er a flower may blow, 
Nursed in close gardens of man’s fashioning, 
Or sown by that wandering seedsman, the free air, 
These angels haunt: the maid that on her casement 
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Sets a flower pot, hath one still watching there, 
And she that wears a flower in her vest, 
Keeps a good spirit hovering o’er her breast. 
I make you smile ; this is not city talk. 
James. Give me that rose you wear, for I believe 
Partly in what you say,—so give it me, 
That I may have an angel near to me. 
Mary. So you take mine from me; well, ’tis no matter. 
James. Alas, you do not need such guardianship. 
But when this fades, then whither goes the spirit ? 
Mary. 1 do not know, I ne’er did think of that ; 
Perchance to some new-blown bud of the same kind. 
James. My angel then would leave me: I could wish, 
To have some flower growing ever near me, 
That should live as long as I did; some sweet flow’r, 
Whose loveliness and bloom would last my days, 
And whose good angel should be mine till death ; 
Know you of any such? 
Mary. No, sir, of none. 
The dews begin to fall, ’tis growing evening. 
Shall we go, sir? 
James. O, ’tis not evening yet; 
The air is warm and balmy, and the light 
Is bright on all the tree stems yet, dear Mary. 
Mary. Nay, but look yonder, how the sober sky 
Hath suited all itself with modest gray. 
And see, where the moon uplifts her pearly brow 
Over that soft brown cloud. 
James. Ay, but look yonder, 
On my side of the garden, gentle mistress; 
The western heaven is full of rosy light, 
And on yon slope, where the fallow deer stand gazing, 
How red the sunset falls. 
Mary. Look at the shadows, 
They’re very long. 
James. They will grew longer, Mary, 
And night will come; and after it to-morrow, 
When I must go from hence. 
Mary. Shall we go in? 
James. One moment stand beneath this blossoming tree, 
That drops its snowy stars to crown thy head, 
And let me, while I yet am at thy side, 
Gaze on that happy place that I must leave. 
Mary. Nay, speak not thus,—these melancholy words, 
And the stealing twilight, fill my heart with sadness. 
Must you indeed be gone? 
James. I must indeed. 
The business I came hither to despatch 
Is all accomplished, all things quite cleared up ; 
One blessed week has passed like one short day, 
And all is over. 
Mary. I am sorry! 
fan. What? 
What are you sorry for? 
Mary. That you must go: 
Shall you never come again? 
James. Will you give me leave 
To come again? 
Mary. O yes, most gladly ! 
James. Mary, 
We are not speaking to each other truly : 
The words that from thy innocent lips I draw, 
Might seem to some men warrant of a hope 
Which yet I have not, for I know thy thought 
Touches not mine. 
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I do not understand you. 
" Pm very sorry you must go, I would 
Your cause had been much harder to unravel, 
Then you had staid here longer; I'd have shown you 
Then, other walks, and favorite paths of mine, 
And we should have seen the roses bloom together. 
‘What is the matter, that you cover your eyes 
And sigh so? have I vex’d you, Master Forrester? 


James. Hush, hush, thou fairy! this is all too much! 


Mary. 


James. 


James. 


James. 


Mary. 


James. 


Mary 
James, 


O lay this little hand upon my breast, 

And feel the tempest thou hast wrought in me. 
You frighten me! O, pray let go my hand! 
’Tis evening row, quite evening, let’s go in. 
Nay my heart’s bursting, I must speak it all. 
Mary, I love you! O, maiden, words can’t utter 
How much I love you! O no, do not leave me, 
Don’t tremble; dost thou fear me, I, who’d give 
My soul, to save thee from the smallest harm? 


. Let me go to my brother! Sir, this is not well; 


You—you—you—should not have said this to me, 
I can scarce breathe or stand— 

O, sit down here, 
I will not breathe another word of love; 
Forgive me, but for pity’s sake stay here ; 
Don’t fear, will not touch thy hand, I will not 
E’en sit beside thee. May I stand here, Mary? 


. Yes, sir, 


The moonlight shines into your eyes, 
And makes them look like two soft streams of light ; 
Listen—far down im the dark, from yonder thickets, 
What sound is that? 

It is the nightingale: 
Is it not sweet? 
Most melancholy sweet! 

Yet O, not half so sweet as thy sweet voice. 


. I'm better now, so pray let me go in. 
James, 


Shall your brother know of all this secret talk? 
Shall I tell it him, and ask him if he’ll give thee 
To me, to be my wife? Speak, Mary, shall I? 


. Ask what thou wilt, I will stay here no longer. (She runs out.) 


For mercy’s sake don’t leave me! She is gone! 
Like some light vision of unearthly beauty, 

She’s vanish’d! But the charm she shed around 
Remains. O blessed sward her feet have pressed, 
Be ever green! Thou happy, happy mound, 
That did’st receive her beauteous form, may flow’rs 
Cover thee sweetly all the liveong summer! 

And thou, delicious curtains of fresh blossoms, 
May autumn crown thee with a glorious bearing. 
Ye lovely ministrants to man’s delight, 

That seem so full of kindly sympathy 

With human joy, a lover’s blessing on ye! 

And be this place for ever hallowed ground, 
First left by winter, by the summer's sun first found! ( Exit.) 
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THE UNWEDDED BRIDE. 


A TRUE STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


BY EZRA HOLDEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was in the early history of the colony of Virginia, that Edward Farnsworth came from Lin- 
conshire, England, to settle upon an immense inheritance of landed property, which descended to 
him as the eldest of “the House of the Farnsworths.” His father was one of the most reputable 
as well as most wealthy men of the old world, and was eminent in his day for the high political 
trusts reposed in his hands, By the law of entailment—a law which has for centuries disgraced 
the statutes of the mother country—Edward, junior, the eldest son of the “House of the Farns- 
worths,” came into possession of almost all the family property, which thus rendered him, when he 
came to Virginia, one of the richest men in the colony. “It was long subsequent to the French 
encroachments upon the ancient colony when he arrived, but it was at a period when the events 
were in agitation which produced the sanguinary struggles that proved the patriotism of many of 
the most noble men Virginia eve: claimed. The immortal Washington, with his wisdom- 
guided compeers, had given her a dignified stand, ranking her high among the colonies of the wes- 
tern world. They had early developed those principles which gave a constellation of true patriots to 
the war of the American revolution. Mr. Farnsworth soon caught the spirit of the days in which 
he lived, and amid the fearful issue which ultimately drove back the misguided authority of mo- 
narchical power, he was ever found where duty and patriotism demanded his ready service. He 
was a courageous and distinguished officer of the revolution, and shared the victory and glory of 
one of the most fearful battles of that eventful fight. 

Edward was the favorite son of this patriot sire. He was a remarkable young man, and as the 
father looked to him to support the future dignity of his house, and the high renown of the family, 
every advantage which influence and wealth could impart were freely extended to prepare him for 
his future greatness in the “House of the Farnsworths;” and, accordingly, he was sent over the 
waters to complete his education at the university of Oxford. He had scarcely finished his educa- 
cation, when the mournful intelligence was sent him that his patriot sire had, from his labors in the 
Congress of the new world, been followed to the tomb, mourned by the American nation, as one 
who had freely offered up his time and treasure in the sacred cause of universal liberty. 

From the early history of the colony of Virginia, the ancient family of the Musgraves had been 
planted upon her territory. They had preceded the Farnsworths in settling themselves upon their 
plantation, which was in the immediate neighborhood of the immense possessions of the former, 
From the first, the two families were intimately knit together in the bonds of social intercourse 
They formed, we may almost say, one family, for the members of each participated in the pleasures 
and enjoyments of the other. Helen Musgrave was the only daughter, but the third child, of the 
Musgraves. The two sons had become settled in life, the wealthy parent having given them 
their portion of the family wealth, and Helen was looked to by both parents as the heiress of 
all the other property, excepting the mother’s life estate, if she should survive her husband.— 
This feeling was fostered much by the education of their early lives; and it was, therefore, with 
great gratification that they early discovered a growing affection between Helen and Edward, 
whom they looked upon as evidently deserving of her hand, heart, and fortune. In fact, long be- 
fore Edward returned to America from the university of Oxford, it was well understood that she was 
betrothed to him. 

Boon after this, on coming into the full possession of his immense estate, he purchased the 
desirable spot known as the “ Oaklands,” and built one of the most charming cottage orneés which 
Virginia could boast, as the future home of himself and the adorable Helen. 

Edward was not only a most excellent young gentleman, but highly appreciated. His wealth, 
the high pedigree of his family, and above all, the great good sense, the estimable qualities of his 
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mind, superadded to a warm heart and a most finished education, made him a young gentle- 
man of high consideration among his fellow men. He was elevated to represent his district in the 
popular branch of the legislature of Old Virginia, the year he could take a seat by his age; and in 
the year but one afterwards, so great was the admiration of his virtues and his talents, he was 
sent to the upper house, a political elevation which, at that day, in dignified and elevated Virginia, 
was as high an estimate as’could have been tendered to his eminent qualifications by his fellow- 
citizens. In a word, we may say, that few men ever won and enjoyed the esteem of his fellow- 
men to so great an extent as Edward Farnsworth, and in no trust reposed in his hands did he be- 
tray his constituents or disgrace himself—a remark which we wish we could in conscience make re- 
specting more of those who are entrusted with public duties in the days in which we live. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir has been well said, that “great minds often have great weaknesses.” It was the spring of 
the year, if our chronicler has written it correctly, about the first of May, when Edward Farns- 
worth was returning from the “Oaklands,” with his fast and most intimate friend, Wortley Allison. 

«“ Well, Wortley, our nuptials are fast approaching.” 

«“ Not so fast, Edward, as I could wish them, were I the happy man.” 

“You think so, no doubt, Wortley, but you have never approached so nearly to this fearful 
bend in theystream of life.” 

“No, Edward, that’s very true; but I would soon turn voyager on the crystal lake of matrimony, 
if I could win the heart of one so justly loved and admir Helen Musgrave.” 

“That may be so, Wortley; but you know nothing of t you are talking about; and I have 
long lacked courage to ask even you a question, which is all the world to your friend. Wortley, 
smile not in derision, when I ask if you think Helen loves me for myself alone?” 

« My life upon it, Edward, she does.” 

“I’m glad you think so, and I would not have you think that J think otherwise. It was a foolish 
whim that crossed my mind, Wortley, and I beg you will never bestow upon it a second thought.” 

“Indeed, Edward I shall not, for I do not think it was worthy of a first one.” 

«“ Well, Wortley, I thank you for your pleasantry, for I feel it is well deserved.” 

Great preparations were made for the nuptials. The union of two such houses as these was 
no ordinary occurrence. No nuptials had at that day been solemnized in Virginia, that had ever 
been looked to in their approach with so much interest, both in consequence of the universal esteem 
in which the parties were held, and the distinction and extent of their respective families, 

The good ship Atlantis, at that period in our commercial intercourse with Liverpool, employed 
mostly as a nierchant ship, on its return to America, brought over many of the relatives of both 
houses, who had determined to visit their friends in Virginia, and have the double pleasure of at- 
tending the wedding and visiting their relatives besides. 

Among those who thus came in the Atlantis, was Eleanor Churchill, a sweet little cousin to 
Helen Musgrave, by her mother’s side. Eleanor Churchill was at that witching time of life, “ sweet 
seventeen,” when she arrived. She was five feet six inches in height, of symmetrical form, with 
blue eyes, auburn tresses, and a face of “roseate hue and pearly white ;” of winning manners, well 
educated, intelligent, open-hearted, frank, generous to a fault, and in short, one of the sweetest girls 
which the imagination of even the poet can conceive. She soon became a very great favorite 
wherever she went, and none appeared more delighted with her than her own relatives, 

Tt was a matter of course that so pleasant an event as a visit from so many kind relatives from 
over the water would be hailed with much hilarity and rejoicing. Magnificent levees rapidly fol- 
lowed; all the Musgraves and the Farnsworths displaying no little rivalry to see which should 
eclipse the others. 

On Tuesday evening, the mansion of the Musgraves was thrown open to an immense crowd. It 
was not only one of the largest levees, but one of the most brilliant, that had ever occurred at the 
mansion of Pleasant Ridge. All the world was there. The rich, the intellectual, the refined, 
and the beautiful, the sweetest of the sweet maidens of Virginia; but of them all, Eleanor, 
the handsome, vivacious, fascinating little sylph, who had recently come from the high courts of 
fashion in the old world, was the universal theme of admiration. 

It was late ere the immense throng withdrew, and when they did, the beautiful Eleanor areaged 
encircled her arm within the proffered one of Edward, who waited upon her to her carriage, to 
drive home with his mother, with whom he insisted she should pass a few days, at “the villa of the 
Farnsworths.” 

When Helen retired to her room that night, she discovered that she had unintentionally retained 
‘upon her finger the brilliant diamond ring’which Eleanor usually wore, and which she had sportively 
pany upon the wedding finger. In the morning about twelve, Helen ordered her carriage, and 

to the villa. 
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Edward was still there, to welcome his betrothed one. After the pleasant salutations of the 
morning, Helen, gently taking Eleanor’s snow-white hand within her own, said, “ My dear, did you 
not miss your brilliant? let me restore it to your hand.” 

« Why, Helen, if you hav’n’t put the ring upon my wedding finger! That’s an omen! Now 
I shall supplant you,” half uttered she, as she skipped like a fairy across the room, and commenced 
playing, “ Whilst with village maids I stray,” accompanying the piano with her sweet but plaintive 
voice. 

«There are stranger truths than that uttered in jest,” said Edward, as the servant brought in the 
cards of the Misses Wingate, which put an immediate stop to the conversation. en 

The Wingates belonged to the dignified and wealthy families of Virginia. They never gave a 
party without its being a jam of the caste, fashion, and beauty of those days. All the world was 
there, and since the charming Eleanor was to be “ the lion,” (or “ lioness,” perhaps we ought to 
say,) of the occasion, Edward told her he thought it far better that he should go with her early, 
and without first calling for Helen, as had previously been arranged. The carriage was ordered, 
and they accordingly drove to the Wingates. When they arrived, they found great numbers 
already there. Many had not yet had the pleasure of an acquaintance with Eleanor, and Edward 
found himself much occupied in introducing his fair charge, as she hung upon his arm, passing 
around amid the gay assemblage, as they poured into the brilliant saloons of the Wingates. 

The evening began rapidly to advance, when Julia Wingate passed Edward, who was still bear- 
ing the “ observed of all observers” upon his arm, remarking as she went, “ Pray, where is Helen? 
Did you call for her?” 

« No, we did not,” said Edward ; “ but I must send the carriage for her at once.”’ 

*« You will go in it, Edward,” said Eleanor. 

«Tt will make no difference, Eleanor, if I do not; and, since it is so late, I think I will not.” 

The carriage soon arrived within the court at the mansion of the Musgraves. The footman an- 
nounced that Edward had sent the carriage for Helen. 

«Is Edward there, mother ?”’ asked Helen. 

“ The footman, my dear, says he could not leave the party, there were so many to introduce to 
our charming cousin.” 

“ Mother,” said Helen, I do not feel so well as usual, and I beg you would go to the Winghtes 
without me.” 

“If you are not well, Helen, let the carriage go back without either of us, for I cannot go unless 
you do,” 

« Then, mother, let us both go; perhaps I shall feel better when I get into the air.” 

As the nuptials between Edward and Helen were to take place early in the following month, of 
course the wedding was the theme of conversation among many of the most intimate acquaintances 
of Helen, at the party. 

«“ How I envy you, Helen,” said her intimate friend, Josephine Wingate, smilingly. 

«“ You need not,” said Helen, “ for the nearer I am to this important event of my life, the sadder 

grow.” 

“ That’s for joy,” retorted Josephine ; “ sure I am, it can be for nothing beside.” 

« What would I give to be the wife of him who is not only the handsomest man in this assem- 
bly, but the one of ajl others who is best qualified to fill here the office of gallant to the most charm- 
ing belle from the high courts of fashion and etiquette in the old world?” 

It was quite late ere the levee began to dissolve, when Edward, having been exclusively devoted 
to the fair Eleanor, the beautiful, vivacious and charming attraction of the evening, gave the other 
arm to Helen, and they walked to their carriage to return to their respective homes. They alighted 
but a moment at the home of the Musgraves, and then Edward and Eleanor re-entered the carriage 
‘to depart for the villa of his worthy mother. 

As the outer door turned upon its hinges, and Helen and her mother walked into the little back 
parlor, they threw themselves upon the couch, Helen remarking that she never felt so depressed at 
a party in her life, as she had that evening. 

In the morning, a note came from Edward, asking Helen if she would join in a party that had 
just been concluded on, to visit the Virginia Springs, the spot of most fashionable resort at the time. 
“TI will call at eleven to-day, with my carriage, for you, Helen.” Helen returned a note, saying 
she did not feel well enough to go that day on so long a journey of pleasure, but urged Edward to 
go with “our cousin, by all means.” Immediately on the receipt of this note, Edward drove to 
the home of Helen, and stated that he would not go on the party of pleasure, if she did not go 
with them. But Helen made the sweetest entreaties that he would, averring that it would not be 
gratifying to her if he did not. 

« What shall I do,” said Edward to himself, as he left the mansion, after a few hours’ stay; 
“ must I go without Helen; and yet how can I fest the affection of her who is to be mine for life, 
if I do not got Yes, I will go, though Wortley did laugh at me for my doubts. No, no, I donot 
doubt Helen, I doubt myself, and I'll go with our friends to the Springs, to get rid of my foolish 
whims, amid the gay pleasures of that fashionable spot.” 
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All readers who have visited fashionable resorts, know well enough the “sayings and doings” 

ef such places, and it is therefore unnecessary to recount here the monotonous occurrences of the 

- Eleanor was, of course, the “ foreign lady of distinction,” whom all sought to be- 

come acquainted with; and if Edward had no other motive than a mere gratification of his pride 

of gallantry, to be the constant attendant of such a lady might havé been allowed to that self-ap- 
probation of whick all men in fashionable life are susceptible. 

Eleanor, in the happy enjoyment of the most congenial temper, embarked with unreserved cheer- 
fulness in the pleasures of chastened and elevated conversation. Surrounded, as she often was, 
by many of the first minds of Virginia, it was surprising to witnéss the familiarity with which 
she spoke of the charms of the ancient classics, or of the people, scenes, manners, and history of 
the modern states of the old world; and yet she appeared free from the burden of thought, and evinced 
the fluency of her colloquial powers through the extent of the subjects which came up for conver- 
sation. Edward, however, in the midst of the gaieties that surrounded him, was occasionally op- 
pressed with meditations, as unlike those which had come over him at other critical periods of his 
life, as was the builder of the temple of Ephesus unlike the mad incendiary who destroyed it. He 
wrote to Helen on the morning but one after they reached the Springs, saying that he would go up 
for her if she felt inclined to join the party. “Pray, say you will come, Helen, to witness the un- 
bounded admiration with which our charming cousin is welcomed here. She is regarded as the 
most accomplished and beautiful lady who has ever been the wonder at the Springs, or has ever 
visited these shores.” 

«“M ,” said Helen, after she had perused the letter of Edward, evidently with great emotion, 
“see how kindly Edward speaks of our sweet little cousin. He wants me to go down and witness 
the homage of all hearts to her beauty and accomplishments; but, I cannot tell how it is, yet I ne- 
ver felt so averse to joining in a pleasure-party ; and I know I should cast a shade over their plea- 
sures if I went. I cannot go, mother ;” and she seated herself at her escritoir, to tell Edward so 
ina note. 

aa seinen eines with which Edward received 
the letter of one whom he loved to adoration, and to whom he was to be so soun united in the 
bonds of matrimony. He felt that he had assumed a part from which the better feelings of 
his nature rebelled, and this, too, on the eve of his wedding~lay. “Have I planted a pang of 
distress in the bosom of the angel of my affections! O! I will wipe away every glimmer of dis- 
trust by a life of entire devotion to my Helen. And yet gracious God! I may have gone too far in 
this masquerade of my feelings. What if!—No, no, I must not recede, for then I should acknew- 
ledge my suspicions, and consider myself unworthy of the sweetest ange) that ever lavished love 
on so fastidious and foolish a heart.” 

« Why, Edward,” said Eleanor, entering the apartment unobservedly, “ how gloomy you look— 
are you unwell?” 

“ Only sad, that, with your bouyant spirts, you had absented yourself so long.” 

« Is that all, Edward !—well, I hope the piano is not so much out of tune as your face appeared 
to be when I came in,” she remarked, as she seated herself at the piano, and commenced a sweet 


melody, running in these words: 


From stem to stem the wild bee sips 
Its honey from the bloom, 
And robs the blossom’s leafy lips, 
And revels in perfume, 
But when the flowret yields its dyes, 
He comes not to its cup, 
But leaves the heat of parching skies, . 
To drink its sweetness up. 


O! this is Love, that beauty knows, 
Which tends it for a while, 
Then round a newer image glows, 
And wears another smile: 
When youth is rife with maiden charms, 
The heart no claim denies, 
But when distrust the soul alarms, 
It joys in other eyes. 
“I pray you, Eleanor, sing some more sportive air. I believe I do need a little rousing of my 
spirits this morning.” 
me, coz, for a short time, as I promised to step imto the parlor of the Perleys,” said 
Eleanor, as she skipped across the room like a sylph, singing im most merry mood as she went: 
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I do not well know, and I never could tell, 
Why gallants so oft are untrue, 

Why always some evil the suitor befel, 
Who doubted the maiden he knew. 


And, in » short time afterward, as she returned, she skipped in, singing more light-heartedly than 
before, if possible : 


How sweet is the valley, and green is the glen, 
Where the cottage of Ellendale stands, 

Where, away from the wiles and the praises of men, 
Lives the lass of the wild forest lands. 


“1 like igses Eleanor ; sing it to the close, will you?” said Edward. 

« Oh, I do not recollect it all now, and this verse only recurred to my memory while the Migses 
Perley and their mother were portraying the romantic situation of their cottage home at Ellen- 
dale, to which they insist we must aecompany them, on their return home on Thursday morning, 
to pass a week with them.” 

“T would go, Eleanor with all my heart, but you know our nuptials are to take place on Mon- 
day week, and it would not be possible for us to reach home in season to 

“ Well, that’s true; I did not think of that. How I should like to go to Ellendale with the 
Perleys. Let me manage, Edward. I will write to my dear Helen, and I mow she will put off the 
wedding a week on my account. Don’t object, Edward,” seeing that he appeared quite averse to 
this ition, added the light-hearted girl ; “I will tell Helen that I make you go with me te 

the Perley s, and all will be right ;” and so saying, before Edward had a chance to utter scarcely a 
ag paling a ply an oe paper it to the post-office. 

It would be impossible to picture the emotion with which the devoted Helen opened the note 
from Eleanor. She read and re-read its contents, and yet she doubted that she had read them 
Tight. “Gone with Eleanor to the Perley’s and the wedding must be put off!” She re-opened 
the note, and read it again—« Not a line from Edward. We were to be wedded on Monday week. 
Well, Eleanor says she ‘made bim go.’ He would not have gone, if she had not over-per- 
suaded him. No, I know he would not; and yet, why did they not think to postpone their visit 
to the Perley’s till after the nuptials, and we might all have gone together to Ellendale?” And 
she sunk down upon her couch, every fibre of her system convulsed with the deepest emotions, at 
the extraordinary contents of the note she had so often read. 

On the morning following, she received a letter from Edward, corroborating what Eleanor had 
written, and making a thousand apologies, laying all blame upon Eleanor, who had persuaded him 
to do what he must ask her to forgive. Helen appeared more solemn on the perusal of Edward’s 
letter, but it was obvious that it was the calmness of deep disappointment, at so unexpected a delay 
in the most important event that could occur in her life. 





CHAPTER III. 


Exxenpace was all the romance and beauty that the Perleys had described, and Eleanor enjoyed 
herself much, as she did everywhere. All was gaiety and hilarity, But Edward was unhappy, 
and although he attempted to stifle his feelings, at the end of the second day he begged that his 
kind hostess would permit him to leave Ellendale. 

“ Eleanor must not go so soon,” said Mrs, Perley, to which the daughter warmly responded. 

«“ Then,” said Edward, « I will go and prepare for the wedding, and return for Eleanor, as she is 
to be bridesmaid.” 

“That must do, Edward, if you will go;” they all exclaimed at once; and the servant in a 
few moments brought his carriage, and he was on his way to the home of his adorable Helen. 
He drove at once to the mansion; but, as he crossed the threshold, he felt as if a spell were upon 
him, and as he entered the little back parlor, he found Helen, with his letter from the Springs upon 
her table, but she instantly attempted to conceal it, by placing over it the book which she had 
in her hand. 

“I could not stay, longer, Helen, as you did not join our party at the Springs.” 

“ Why, Edward, where is Eleanor? did she not come with you?” 

«“ No, my Helen, the Perleys would not let her leave so soon, and I have come without her, to 
ask forgiveness for having staid so long. It was all the fault of Eleanor, Helen.” 

“So she wrote me, Edward, and I must forgive her for doing so, for our charming cousin is the 
attrection that wins all hearts,” added ane in a half-suppressed tone. 
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« But, Helen, you desired me, or I should not have gone; and now let us think no more of that, 
but prepare for another event.” ' 

« Perhaps,” quickly replied Helen, “ Eleanor may have another Ellendale to visit first.” 

Edward felt the rebuke in the depth of his soul, for he knew it was deserved; but rallying his 
afflicted feelings, he said that he would ask Wortley to see that all should be ready for Thursday 
evening week, “if you do not object, Helen!” he added, glancing at the face of her who was 
the world to him, as he felt conscience-struck that he had not taken the most justifiable steps of late 
towards the sole object of his affections. 

It was now only eight days to the wedding, and although all things had been once arranged, 
still, now that the nuptials has been postponed, the great numbers of friends were to be re-advised 
of the evening upon which it was to take place. The intervening time was expended, as the 
reader will conceive, in those steps which always precede a wedding, and which it will be of no 
importance to allude to here. This was a coming event that had been looked to with great interest 
by the vast number of friends of both Helen and Edward, and the beautiful, the wealthy, and the 
elite of Virginia were on the wing of expectancy for the brilliant and happy nuptials between two 
of the most respected houses of the “ old dominion.” 

Thursday night came, and the halls of the Musgraves were thrown open to as brilliant an assem- 
bly as ever convened in Virginia. At an early hour, they commenced pouring in, from all the sur- 
rounding region, and many from a considerable distance, filled with the most joyous anticipations, 
to witness the bestowal of the heart and the hand of the pride of her sex in Virginia, upon one 
who was equally admired for his elevated talents, and manly virtues. 

Helen Musgrave was that night to be given away in marriage. One of the most beautiful damsels 
of the fair daughters of a region which has been celebrated for the perfection of its “ angels of 
fife,” and the richest heiress in America was to become a bride. Decked in her bridal dress, the 
chasteness and beauty of which were outrivalled only by the symmetry of her person, the mildness 
of her lovely face, and the gentle modesty of her deportment, she was at last prevailed upon by 
her most intimate friends, to come from her dressing room, and mingle with tife brilliant throng. 
ft was by much over-persuasion that she did so, as her heart, now that the great event of her life 
had arrived, was not at all in unison with the gaiety of the throng that she must pass amongst, to 
become the “ observed of all observers.” 

« Where is Edward, dearest Helen?” inquired Josephine Wingate. 

«Gone for Eleanor, sister,” quickly replied Margaretta Wingate, who had before understood 
that fact from the mother of the bride-to-be. 

« When did he go, Helen ?” resumed Josephine. 

«On Tuesday morning, my dearest Jose,” said Helen, and as she locked arms with her to walk 
imto the back parlor, she added with deep emotion, though with an evident attempt at concealment, 
«I hope she has not again run off with him to the Springs. He was to have been back yester eve.” 

The guests were all too busy with each other, in seeing and being seen, to think much of 
the unexpected absence of Edward, in the first part of the evening; but as the evening began to 
wane away, his absence alone became the theme of every heart, although, from the deep struggle 
that was evidently raging in the bosom of Helen, all appeared anxious to avoid any inquiry. 

« Why I do not doubt they are at the Oaklands,” said Miss Ellison. 

« Yes, Helen, Wortley will go up to see, and hurry them down,” added Josephine. 

« No, no,” said Helen, “ they will be here soon; they must be.” 

Wortley, however, stole from the throng, and rode to the Oaklands. It was an hour afterwards 
when he returned; and, the first moment he could catch the eye of his sister Anna, he walked 
towards the window with her, to impart the mysterious intelligence which he heard at the Oaklands, 
that Edward had been persuaded by Eleanor to ride upwards of forty miles out of their way, to visit 
the Churchills, at Bloomingdale; and when they turned from the window, they saw Helen turning 
away also, quivering with emotion. She made a convulsed effort to appear calm to the company, 
and focked in the arms of Josephine and Anna, her most intimate female companions, she passed 
from the great saloon; and when she reached the large hall of the entry, she begged them to return, 
and permit her for a little time to retire to her room, to let her maids re-adjust some portion of her 
bridal dress, which was unpleasant in its fittings. 

Hour after hour had now passed away, and the evening was far advanced. Anxiety and disap- 
pointment were depicted upon every countenance. The noble and high-minded mother of Helen 
sat in the midst of taste, fashion, and beauty, with a fond smile upon her lips, her heart ready to 
burst with fearful anticipations. None could tell aught of their forebodings; and some even 
thought of retiring in the bitterness of disappointment, at the extraordinary absence of one whom 
all loved and admired. At that instant, a carriage drove into the court-yard, when Edward and 
Eleanor passed into the front hall in great haste. 

“ I know you will forgive me, Jose,” said Eleanor, catching her friend in her arms. “I ran away 
with Edward, to Bloomingdale. It’s all my doings; but Helen will forgive me, in her joy at 
the return of her Edward. Where is my dearest Helen? We will now atone for all. Let 
us fly for the bride to the nuptials.” And so saying, she ran up the front stairs to the room of 
Helen, accompanied by Josephine and Anna, with the quickness of thought. 
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Joy and gladness now beamed forth from every countenance, and all hearts were beating high 
for the return of the absent one, and in the bright anticipation of the happy termination of all their 
forebodings. ‘The immense throng was one unbroken scene of pleasure and merriment, which was 
alone interrupted by loud laughs from above, causing many of the most familiar friends, accompa- 
nied by Edward, to rur stairs, in the buoyancy of their feelings, and in their anticipation of 
felicity, to meet the sw _— smiles of the almost bride, at the return of him who was to make her 
his for life. 

« Helen, dearest girl, open the door,” said Eleanor; “ we are all here in waiting for the bride.” 

No answer was made from within. 

«“ Now, Helen do not keep us longer in suspense. Pray do not pay our long delay in jest, 
though we do deserve it. I alone am to blame. Edward is guiltless.” 

« She serves us right,” said Edward; “ but,” he added, raising his voice, “it is your Edward 
that asks forgiveness, Helen. She that could never chide, will forgive one who feels that he ought 
to ask for pardon.” 

Still there was no answer. Many of the party had clustered about the door, with light hearts 
and merry faces, 

“ Force open the door,” said Eleanor; “coz is carrying her joke too far.” Edward placed 
himself almost unconsciously against the door, which yielded to the pressure, and the party rushed 
into the bridal chamber. 

“ Forgive and forget, dearest Helen,” said Eleanor, as she clasped Helen in her arms, at the 
same instant impressing a kiss upon her snow-white face, when she uttered a convulsive scream, 
that thrilled to the very soul of all, and fell insensible on the floor, exclaiming, “O! God! Hzetex 
1s pgap!” 

The unwedded bride sat by the side of the bridal bed, not one bracelet of the bridal dress had 
been removed; the smile of forgiveness, playing upon her lips, but her pure spirit had gone to Him 
who doubts not the constancy and love of the pure in heart. 

It is impossible to describe the scene of anguish that ensued. The imagination of the reader 
alone can draw that picture, nor would it be in the power of any delineator to portray the remorse 
of Edward. It is not many years since he occupied one of the highest offices in the gift of the 
people of his native State; and he never returned from his public toils, without visiting the grave 
of his departed bride, whose memory yet appears as fresh in his heart as though his head were not 
silvered o’er by the whiteness of years. He expects to meet his Helen in heaven, and speaks with 
unbounded joy of the forgiving smile that played upon her sweet lips, as she reposed upon the 
wedding bed, on the night of his brideless nuptials, in proof to his spirit that she will be his angel 
in the world that shall never pass away ! 

Eleanor, the heretofore light-hearted and joyous Eleanor, returned to her native land, “ with a 
broken spirit and a contrite heart,” betook herself to a convent; and. it was within the last two 
years, that she bequeathed an estate, left her by her brother, one of the most wealthy merchants 
of London, to found an Orphan’s Asylum, where those whom the world looked coldly upon, might 
have a home of comfort and of joy. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


BY MISS CATHARINE H,. WATERMAN. 


A mornen’s love, the fadeless light When their bright summer day has past, 
That glimmers o’er our weary way, And autumn clouds hang dark above, 
A star amid the clouds of night. It lingers round us to the last, 
An ever-burning quenchless ray. That dearest boon, a mother’s love. 
A guarding power, thro’ good and ill, 
Where’er the truant footsteps rove, F And yet how oft our footsteps roam, 
A ceaseless, flowing, sparkling rill, Thro’ pleasure’s bright, alluring maze, 
A fount of hope, a mother’s love. Forgetful of the ties of home, 
And all the joys of earlier days. 
A mother’s love, it whispers first But, there’s a charm to lure them back, 
Above the cradled infant’s head, And like the weary, wandering dove, 
And when those human blossoms burst, The heart retreads its childhood’s track, 
Her bosom’s still the flowret’s bed. To that one ark, a mother’s love. 
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THE WARRIOR OF THE EVERGLADES. 





BY THOMAS G. SPEAR, PHILA. 





He stood a rock amidst the storm, And with him fell his followers strong, 
On whom its rage had burst, A firm and cherish’d band— 
And thousands gather’d round his form, The few from out a mighty throng, 
In deep and anxious trust ; O’ercome in heart and hand. 
And long he stood, with bleeding veins, 
Through battles lost and won, His strifes were o’er—his battles fought— 
Upon his pure and native plains,— The lull of anguish near— 
The wild’s unconquer’d son. The arrow’s point its mark had sought, 
And he the wounded deer; 
"T'was vengeance nerv’d his valiant heart, And, as the stag with bleeding side 
And fir’d his fearless eye ; The covert strives to gain, 
That pois’d his deadly-pointed dart, He felt the shaft his heart divide, 
And rous’d his battle-ery. Yet long’d to keep the plain. 
With soul of high heroic aim, 
Unmatch’d in war or chase, They bore him from his glorious clime, 
His deeds had made his martial name, And bright sky’s beauteous dome, 
The champion of his race. From wild wood, lake, and scene sublime, 
And all the joys of home; 
He led his warriors forth to fight, And bound in power’s relentless thrall, 
In silence and unseen, Unseen to weep or smile, 
And in the skirmish and the flight, Consign’d him to a dungeon’s wall, 
Blood stained the trampled green; Within some far-off isle. 
He knew the race that red men wrong’d 
Were gathering in his land, His brow retained the snow-white plume— 
And where their legions thickest throng’d, His form the chief’s attire— 
He fought with boldest hand. And yet would transient hope relume 
His dark eyes wonted fire:— 
He met them on the everglades, He would be free—but all was gone 
And chose his battle ground, That warm’d the warrior’s soul; 
And in the swamps and forest shades, And backward, league nor weapon drawn, 
Their weltering dead were found. The tide of doom could roll. 
He lur’d them round his marshy camp, 
Beneath a burning sky, He mus’d upon the lake’s clear stream, 
That scath’d them with its sickly damp Beside whose margin green, 
Before their ranks could fly. The maiden of his love’s young dream 
Possess’d its fairest scene; 
He chas’d them on the barren sands— And reck’d not, while the world grew dim, 
He fell’d them on the shore— Of battle, wrong, or shame, 
He scalp’d them by his savage bands, But thought of her who lov’d but him, 
And left them in their gore. And, dying, breath’d her name. 
He sent his war-whoop from the wood, 
And swept the tented plain, His bones they laid in lonely ground, 
Then hied him back in solitude, And left him in his grave, 
To plot revenge again. And rear’d the exile’s crumbling mound 
That looks upon the wave. 
Untam’d he straggled wild and tried, His warriors on the barrens wept, 
Entrench’d in Indian art, His lov’d ones by the shore, 
Till mesh’d he bow’'d to foes defied, While he amidst his foemen slept, 
Betray’d and crush’d in heart ; To guide his race no more, 








DERIVATION OF NAMES 


AFFIXED TO VARIOUS PLACES UPON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


Taz Guir or St. Lawrence was discovered by Jacques Cartier, the French navigator, on St. 
Lawrence’s day. The river of Canapa was afterwards called by the name of its recipient. 

Canapa, in a specimen of the language of the country given by Hakluyt, signifies “a town.” 
Kannaia, in the Iroquois, certainly means a town, but Doctor Mather, and other celebrated authors, 
opine that Canada is a corruption of aca nada, the words used by the disappointed Spaniards in 
the search for goli—meaning “nothing here.” 

Qvesec is an Indian word, signifying a river strait. 

Monrreat, from two French words (Mont Real) compounded by Jacques Cartier, and bestowed. 
upon the hill above the Indian town, Hochelaga, from his visions of future wealth and prosperity. 

Vermont from two French words, Ver and Mont, signifying Green Mountain. 

Massacuvserts is supposed to be a corruption of Massasoit, the Indian king from whom the 
land was chiefly purchased, 

Boston was so named by Cotton, the first minister in New England, in memory of his native 
place in Lincolnshire, England. 

Pxiyrmovurn, in Massachusetts, received its name from the Pilgrim Fathers, who experienced 
much kindness from the inhabitants of Plymouth, in Devonshire, England, when driven in, by stress 
of weather, after their first embarkation from Leyden. 

Most of the English names in the New England States owe their origin to the partiality evinced 
by the original settlers to their places of residence in the old country. 

Proyivence, R. I., was named by Roger Williams, when, in 1636, he landed there, after his 
expulsion from Massachusetts, to express his unbroken confidence in God's goodness. 

Connecticut is a corruption of Cannonicus, an Indian Sachem, the owner of land on the river. 

Brock Istanp, from Adrian Blok, a Dutch navigator, who sailed through the East River, and 
explored the coast as far as Cape Cod. 

New York, originally Manhattan Island from the Indians who peopled that district, was called 
New Netherlands in 1614, being then held by the Dutch. In 1664, it surrendered to the English, 
and was named New York, in honor of the duke of York, brother to Charles II., and afterwards 
James II. 

Lone Istanp, so called from its length of shore, being one hundred and twenty miles long, by 
scarcely ten broad. It was named by Thomas Dermer, who established the fact of its insular posi- 
tion, May 20, 1619. It was originally called Nassau, after the German duchy of that name. 

The Hvnson river received its name from its discoverer, Heinrich Hudson, the famous Dutch 
navigator. 

Axsayry, called Fort Orange when under Dutch dominion, received its present name in 1664, at 
the time of the surrender of the New Netherlands to the English. It received the seeond name, or 
Scottish title, of James, duke of York and Albany, afterwards James II. of England. 

Scurnecrana is the German word for a pine barren, 

Lake Cuampxaty, from Samuel de Champlain, a French naval officer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who gallantly defended his country’s cause in the old Canadian war. 

PP scscepy Istanp, the Dutch name for States Island, when under the dominion of the Dutch States 
eral, 

New Jenser, from Sir George Carteret, of Devon, England, who originally came from the isle 
of Jersey in the English Channel; on June 23, 1664, he received a grant of the land from James, 
se York. Elizabethtown, once the capital of New Jersey, was called after his wife, the lady 

arteret. 

Carx May, N. J., one of the Delaware Capes, from Cornelius Mey, a Dutchman, who ascended 
the Delaware in 1623, 

PuwnsrLvanta was originally intended to be named Sylvania, from the woody nature of the 
land, but the original settlers insisted on adding the name of the founder, Penn. 

Wirxessanre, Pennsylvania, from Wilkes and Barre, two celebrated members of the British 
Parliament, who were favorable to American Independence. 

Pirrspuren was originally Fort du Quesne, named after a celebrated French general command- 
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ing in the old Canadian wars. It was afterwards named in honor of William Pitt, Lord Chatham, 
a staunch supporter of American rights in the British Parliament. 

Derawane, from Lord Delaware, who, in 1610, was Governor of Virginia. 

Cunrtst14Na river, the recipient of the Brandywine, held on its banks the first Swedish settle- 
ment in America, It was named after the little girl who then filled the throne of Sweden. 

Manytanp was named by lord Baltimore, in honor of Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. 
of France, and queen of Charles I.—not after the English queen Mary, as elsewhere asserted. 

Batrimorg, from George Calvert, first lord Baltimore, who received a grant of land (Maryland) 
in 1632, in lieu of his possessions in Newfoundland, from whence he had been driven by the French. 

Anwaroxts, Maryland, in honor of queen Ann, after the conquest of Acadie by her forces. 

Cape Henny and Cape Cuartes, at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, received their names from 
the sons of king James I. of England—Henry, prince of Wales, and Charles, duke of York, after- 
wards king Charles I. 

James River and James Town, from king James I. of England. 

Virernta was called after the virgin queen Elizabeth of England, by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Exizaseratown, Exizanera Riven, and Erizanzta Crry, Virginia, were also nominated in 
honor of her majesty. 

Raxeteu, the capital of North Carolina, was named after Sir Walter Raleigh—*«the friend of 
the infant south.” 

The Canoxinas were named by the French, after Charles [X., (Carolus,) not after the English 
queen Caroline, as elsewhere stated. 

Cuanteston, by the English, after their monarch Charles. 

Lexiveton, Kentucky, was named by some travellers, who were camping out on the spot where 
the city now stands when they heard of the commencement of the war of independence at Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

Nasuvitte, Tennessee, after General Nash, of North Carolina, who fell at the battle of Ger- 
mantown, 

Lovtsrana, originally held by the French, was called by father Hennepin, the celebrated travel- 
ler, after the French king Louis XTV. 

Sr. Louris and Lovisvittx were named by the French, in honor of the Bourbon monarchs. 

New Onteans, founded by the French in 1717, was named after Philippe, duc d’Orleans, then 
Regent of France. 

Fiorina, from Pascua Florida, the Spanish name for Palm Sunday, the day it was discovered. 

Sr. Aveustrne was so named by the Spanish general Melendez, because he discovered it on the 
28th of August, St. Augustine’s day. 

Dernxorr, from a French word, signifying straits, or narrow sea. W. E. B. 


I THINK OF THEE. 


BY I. Pe IVES. 
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I rarn« of thee at evening’s calm, I think of thee at morn, and midst 
And in night’s soul-voiced hour, The world’s bewildered throng; _ 
When all around is softly hush’d, Where Pleasure wakes her every wile, 

As by a spell of power; And Hope her syren song: 
When gleams of childhood’s joyous days And deeming thou art still the same 
Come thronging round my heart; As once thou wert to me, 
And dreams of hope and love are there My heart from earth’s cold mockery 
That will not all depart! Exulting turns to thee! 
Oh, oft in memory thrills again Oh! every word or kindly look 
Thy witching smile and tone— Thou e’er to me hast given, q 
Sweet as the wind-harps—echoed aye Is on my heart’s “ unvarying page 
To mine in unison. As ’twere with diamond’s graven. 
I deem’d thee not so very dear But thou art changed!—the flowers of Hope 
Till thou wert far from me ; On life’s bleak waste are cast; 
But now thou’rt ever in my thoughts, And earth has but one joy for me— 
My dreams are all of thee. Tux mEMoRY oF THE PAST! 
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THE STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


/ 


Tare was, some few years ago, in one of the streets leading from the rue St. Honore, an hotel 
known by the name of the Renard d’Or. It does not exist at the present day, but at the time Iam 
speaking of was much frequented by persons from the south of France, who came to Paris with 
the intention of stopping a few days. Amongst the persons who were in the habit of residing there, 
during their stay in our metropolis, was a Madame Launay, the widow of a rich banker of Bor- 
deaux, who came every year for the purpose of receiving her dividends, and transacting such other 
business as circumstances might require. On her arrival late one evening from Bordeaux, she was 
informed, by the landlady of the Renard d’Or, with a profusion of apologies, that unless Madame 
would for once put up with a small room, containing two beds, she should be unable to accommo- 
date her. ‘To this Madame Launay replied, she had no objection for a few days, as Julie, her wait- 
ing woman, could sleep in the same room, and when opportunity offered they might be better ac- 
commodated, The hostess curtsied assent, and Madame Launay was shown to her apartment, 
where, after partaking of some slight refreshment, she, with her maid, very soon retired to their se- 
parate beds, and in profound sleep forgot the fatigues of their jourhey, and the comparative incon- 
venience of their lodgings. 

In the middle of the night Julie awoke, and finding her mouth parched from the still feverish 
excitement of the journey, got out of bed to obtain a draught of water from the dressing-table. 
As Madame Launay always slept with a candle in her room, she had no difficulty in finding the 
water, and was returning into bed when her eye fell upon a handsome travelling cloak, which was 
lying by the bedside of her mistress, ‘This Julie had admired during the whole of the journey, and 
as it had been sent home but a few hours previous to their leaving Bordeaux, had escaped the fate 
of the rest of her mistress’s wardrobe, which was usually tried on by her previous to being deliver- 
ed. The opportunity was not to be resisted; the candle burnt opposite a long glass, so that she 
could try it on to the best advantage. “Ah! really, I do look extremely well in it,” said she, stand- 
ing first on one side and then on the other, to see herself to more advantage, “and this bonnet, too, 
is very becoming. I really wonder the men are so devoid of taste as to suffer me to continue still 
unmarried ;” and with a sigh she dropped the cloak and bonnet, tript into bed, and in a few min- 
utes was dreaming of some favored swain throwing himself at her feet, and with most becoming 
importunity pressing her to name the happy day. 

Her dreams were so delightful that she would have willingly continued them much longer, had 
not the sun, which shone with all the rightness of a clear summer's day, warned her it was time 
to get up and prepare for her mistress’s rising. She could not refrain from glancing towards the 
object which had been the source of such pleasing reveries, but much to her astonishment the cloak 
was no where to be seen. She searched all over the room without success, Could her mistress 
have been awake, and meant this as a hint for her vanity. She looked towards her bed to see if 
she were then awake, and enjoying her surprise. Her mistress seemed to be asleep. She must 
then have hid the cloak in the bed. She gently turned down the clothes to see if her suspicions 
were confirmed, and to her horror beheld the bed deluged with bicod. Her mistress had been mur- 
dered, during the night, by some one who had struck her to the heart; and so truly had the blow 
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been given, that she had expired without making noise sufficient to awake even her fellow-lodger. 
Julie, by her screams, brought several persons to the room to ascertain the cause, amongst whom 
was the landlady, who was so alarmed for the respectability of her establishment, that she declared 
none but Julie could have committed the atrocious act; and despite of her repeated protestations of 
innocence, called in the police who barely gave the poor girl time to dress before they hurried her 
off to prison—to contemplate alone on the misfortune that had befallen herself and mistress. 

Julie found her situation far from an enviable one; to be looked upon by the world as the mur- 
deress of her mistress, was revolting enough by itself—besides which, there appeared but little hope 
that she should escape being found so, by those who were to decide her fate ; since she could not 
but confess to herself, that suspicions were strongly against her. It was strange! very strange, she 
thought; the more so, as she could not even hazard a conjecture as to the real offender, who had, 
without doubt, so contrived as to throw the whole suspicion upon her. 

Circumstances, though strongly against her, were not so conclusive as she herself imagined; for 
in her numerous examinations before the Juge d’Instruction, she had in no one instance prevarica- 
ted; and on her trial there was much in her favor to counterbalance the suspicions of her guilt. It 
was proved that she had been high in her mistress’s confidence, having free access to her money and 
valuables, so that she might have executed any robbery she had meditated, without adding to it the 
crime of murder, which would have brought on instant detection. Madame Launay’s friends, too, 
with one accord, expressed their belief in her strict integrity, and declared they were themselves 
convinced of her innocence, from her often proved affection towards her mistress, which would 
alone have rendered her incapable of such an act. All this had due weight’with the jury, who 
stated their unanimous opinion of her perfect innocence of the imputed crime. 

Though absolved from all participation in the murder by the laws of her country, Julie was a 
girl of too much spirit to suffer the least shadow of guilt to hang around her, if by her unceasing 
endeavors she could bring the truth to light; and day after day, and month after month, she linger- 
ed in Paris, in hopes of finding some clue to trace out the murderer, But time wore fast away, 
and she had been nearly a year pursuing her endeavors, without having advanced a single step to- 
wards success, and bega‘a to fear she must give up all hopes of successfully clearing herself from the 
suspicions still entertained by many, and leave it to the action of time, which she felt convinced 
must eventually bring the offender to justice. 

Having occasion one day to go a short distance from Paris, she went to the Charips Elysees, with 
the intention of going by one of the hack carrioles whichggenerally start from there, and are more mo- 
derate in their charges than the regular coaches, She was much importuned by two men to go by 
their conveyance, which was ready to start as soon as the last place was occupied; but not liking 
either the appearance of the men, or their carriage, she refused, and gave the preference to the second 
in the rank, not being so much pressed for time as to mind a few minutes’ delay. This gave great 
offence to the men, who immediately began to play off the artillery of their small wit against her, 
no Jess to their own than their passengers’ amusement, who were rather nettled at the delay. 

“ Guillaume,” said one, “ the Jady thinks you don’t look sufficiently like a gentleman to be ho- 
nored with her company; why don’t you brush up your hair, and place your hat in a more elegant 
style, and then when she comes this way next time, perhaps she’ll go with you.” 

« Why,” replied the other, « I think I am sufficiently elegant to have the honor of escorting a 
waiting-woman in a carriole—a waiting-woman, indeed, to give herself such airs.” 

« Aye, Guillaume, but pretty women sometimes fancy themselves greater persons than they are.”” 

« Pretty! yes, Mam’selle is pretty, to be sure,” said the other, and assuming a mincing tone of 
voice, added, “I wonder the men are so devoid of taste as to suffer her to continue still unmarried.” 

This seemed to please them both beyond measure; for they burst out into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, which was only finished by some one coming up to take the vacant place; and as they 
drove off they seemed repeating the sally, in order to have a re-enjoyment of their mirth. 

indeed, thought Julie to herself; they were the very words I used when admiring myself 


_ in the glass on that fatal night. How could they have known them! I have never mentioned them 


to any one! Never—and she tried to remember if she had so done, but could not bring to mind 
that they had ever escaped her lips. I will go and mention the circumstance to Mons. Vidocq, 
who has hitherto so kindly assisted me in my endeavors; and on pretence of finding herself too 
unwell to continue her journey as she had intended, left the carriole, and came instantly to me, in 
order to ask my opinion concerning the men’s conversation. I thought as she had done—that it 
was strange they should repeat her very words, and that they must know something more of the 
business thin they ought; at any rate, I would secure the men, and see if any thing could be eli- 
cited from them. 

I went, with Julie and some of my men, to await at the Champs Elysees the return of the 
carriole, It was not long before it came back, and out jumped the two men, ready for another ex- 
eursion. They did not at first perceive the company who were waiting their arrival; but on seeing 
Julie, seemed rather surprised at her being still there. Afterwards, when they beheld me, both 
tarned as pale as death, and stammered out something about “they hoped they had not offended 
the young lady by any thing they had said, and were very sorry if they had done so.” 
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I told them, on the contrary, that the lady was pleased with their conversation; that she wished 
to enjoy it more at leisure; and as I had heard so flattering an account of their abilities in that way 
I should feel much pleasure, at a future time, in enjoying a fefe-a-tefe with them myself; and, in 
the mean time, would see that they had proper accommodation and attendance in their new lodg- 
ings, to which my assistants would feel proud to conduct them. 

I went afterwards with Julie to their lodgings and found several things which were identified by 
her as having belonged to Madame Launay, and which, on their examination, they were unable to 
account for the possession of. But to be brief, there were many circumstances came out against 
them which left but little doubt of their being the guilty parties. The words they had made use 
of, the things belonging to Madame Launay, and their being unable to account in any way for them- 
selves on the night in question, were strong proofs against them. They were found guilty, and 
condemned to expiate their crime at the Place de Greve. Previous to their execution, they confess- 
ed that one of them had, before Madame Launay’s arrival, got unperceived into the hotel, and hid- 
den himself under one of the beds in the room where she had slept, and that it was there he had 
seen Julie admiring herself in the glass, and heard the expressions she had made use of. He fur- 
ther confessed having, after she had retired to bed, risen very gently and let in his companion, their 
intention being only to rob the room of as much as they could conveniently carry away with them; 
but Madame Launay having awoke during their cena and fearing she might give the alarm, 
they had murdered her in self-defence. 

There is but little doubt that had they been wise quand to have kept their own secret, they 
would have succeeded in eluding detection; for they had prudence sufficient, when they found the 
murder had created a great sensation in Paris, to abstain from selling any of the stolen things, and 
had destroyed those they thought most likely to be recognised: but the desire of showing off a little 
supposed wit, threw them off their guard, and was the means of bringing them to that justice _* 
had so outrageously offended. J. M. 
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* .* The reader of the foregoing tale will at once perceive the source from whence M. Scribe, the 
author of the words of the opera of Fra Diavolo, obtained the amusing incident which leads to the 
detection of the Brigands by the daughter of the Innkeeper at Terracina. 





ANOTHER YEAR. 


BY BOBERT STORY. 


Anoruen year, another year, 

O! who shall see another year? 

Shalt thou, old man, of hoary head, 
Of eye-sight dim, and feeble tread? 
Expect it not. Time, pain, and grief, 
Have made thee like an autumn leaf, 
Ready, by blast or self-decay, 

From its slight hold to drop away— 
And some sad morn may gild thy bier 
Long, long before another year! 


Another year, another year, 

O! who shall see another year? 

Shall you, ye young—or you, ye fair ? 

Ah! the presumptuous thought forbear. 

Within this graveyard’s peaceful bounds, 

Come, pause and ponder o’er the mounds! 
a2 





Here beauty sleeps—that verdant length 
Of grave contains what once was strength— 


The child—the boy—the man are here: 
Ye may not see another year! 


Another year, another year, 

O! who shall see another year! 

Shall J, whose burning thirst of fame, 
No earthly power can quench or tame? 
Alas, that burning thirst may soon 

Be o’er, and all beneath the moon— 
All my fine visions, fancy-wrought, 
And all this vortex whirl of thought— 
For ever cease and disappear, 

Ere dawns on earth another year! 


Gargrave, Yorkshire, England. 





THE ENTHUSIAST. 


BY J. H. M’ILVAINE,. 


Delivered at the Annual Commencement, at Nassau Hall, Princeton, N, J. 1837. 


I. 


Mew say, this is a heartless age, 

The fountains of affection sea sealing, 
For vanity and mammon’s rage 

Have swallow’d every nobler feeling. 
I know not if, in nature’s youth, 
The soul of gentleness and truth, 
Midst whispering bowers of fadeless green, 
In every bosom dwelt serene. 
I would believe, in other days, 
(Or whence the muse’s sweetest lays?) 
Ere sin, with loathsome train of wo, 
Came ravining from the gloom below, 
To bind each heart in selfish chains, 
And ravage nature’s sacred fanes, 
Young joy, first-born of consciousness, 
Without a rival, reigned to bless. 
Then twin-born love, with beauty’s power, 
Of lawless passion’s changeful hour, 
Nought knowing, and untaught to roam, 
Found in all breasts a happy home. 
High throbbing, youthful hearts beat free ; 
Age freshly smiled on infancy ; 
Nature’s pure feelings, unsuppress’d, 
Burst forth from every happy breast ;— 
And cherishing each calm abode, 

And every flower of life caressing, 
O’er the wide earth unceasing flow’d 

In streams of universal blessing. 


II. 


mabey sicr sh cas; (on gga 

Of fancy’s visionary 
They fel on Sl Ge pee aides 

That, bursting from earth’s northern towers, 
Spread kindling o’er night’s murky way— 
«“ How fair! how lovely! where are they?” 
Yet are there some faint voices still, 
Amidst unmitigated ill, 
Of richer, brighter seasons gone, 
And purer hearts not all of stone. 
Some relics of a better age, 
Have ’scaped grim ruin’s maddest rage. 
O’er nature’s unremembered tomb, 
Some flowers of sweetness lingering bloom: 
Unseen by courtly beauty’s eye, 
‘They spring and blow to droop and die; 





And seldom find one artless tongue, 
To tune, as now, the simple song, 
When broken by the whistling wind, 
They fall, and leave no trace behind. 
Exotics now, they ill may bear, 

Tho’ native once the soil and sky, 
The curious glance and nipping air, 

Of clime unknown and stranger’s eye. 


Til. 


Brief ‘is the tale, for I would tell 
Of one that fortune never knew, 
Of one whose bosom rose and fell, 
To nature and to passion true. 
With earliest life beloved, and lost 
When dearest loved and honored most. 
And thou, if spirits may attend 
A mortal, spirit of my friend, 
Be present while I sing of thee, 
As erst in guileless infancy, 
Wreathing around my tender brow 
The wild grape-leaves and myrtle bough, 
Thou led’st me to thy secret bowers, 
And sought for me thy favorite flowers. 
For thou didst to my view reveal 
Strange mystic truths, and first unseal 
The springs of thought and feeling strong, 
That oft o’erwhelm my struggling tongue. 
Oh! that, for one short happy hour, 
Rapt, as of old, by that strange power, 
That kindled in thy beaming eye, 
And touched thy voice with witchery, 
My soul might pour her fervid lay, 
Filled with thine own celestial fire; 
Each heart should then its tribute pay ; 
Should listen and admire. 


IV. 


His early days had thoughtful flown, 

Not as the careless life of childhood ; 
Beside the brook that murmured lone, 

Oft strayed he thro’ the listening wildwood. 
With nought of fear, o’er mossy stone, 
Up through the silent dell alone, 
He roamed, where gently nature wooed 
Her fondling boy, in solitude. 

. 
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In dark retreats of cavern cell, 
Where the rock’s ceaseless tear-drops fell, 
And spirit-forms were said to dwell; 
Where none but he had dared to come, 
His spirit found a kindred home. 
*T was said strange sights had met the child, 
In these recesses far and wild; 
Strange voices on the midnight air, 
Were heard in friendly greeting there, 
When late delayed, some fearful eye 
Had seen his pictured form on high, 
Upon some crag-point, steep and rude ; 
The winds of night around him playing, 
Whilst full the moon above him stood, 
His haunt of loneliness betraying. 


¥. 


I know not what the wise avow 
Of spirits and communion held 

With viewless things, less frequent now, 
Perchance, than in the days of eld: 

But near the hearth, with glistening eyes, 

When storms fought in the wintry skies, 

Who has not shuddered at the tale 

Of ghost, that shrieked along the vale ; 

Or demon of the Eastern land, 

That stood upon the Syrian strand, 

And groaned, till earth, and air, and sea, 

Groan’d trembling back his misery ? 

Such tales are foolish held and vain, 

The offspring of a heated brain, 

And yet when fancy sports control, 

They strangely, strangely touch the soul. 

And thus with him they wrought and gave 
A wildness to his thoughts and eyes, 

As winds arouse the gleaming wave, 
Where starry millions throng the skies. 


Vi 


But childhood quickly flew away, 
Its years of changeful grief and gladness, 
And youth came up his flowery way, 
With brow of more than youthful sadness ; 

. And lonely ‘midst the silent wood 

Still deeper grew his pensive mood. 

He dwelt with nature, wandering wide, 
When morning with niaternal pride, 

Adorns with all her pearl-drop dews, 

The flowers in their gala hues. 

He sought her in the cooling bower, 

At sleeping noontide’s sultry hour, 

When tassels of the corn are still, 

And silence reigns upon the hill. 

Then clambered o’er the rocks at even 

When in the western verge of heaven, 
Grateful to man, the evening star 

Looks pensive from her silver car; 

Pale as the youthful mother’s cheek, 

When o’er her first-born bending meek, 

She trembling prays that Heaven would bless 

From pain, her infant’s loveliness, 

Fit emblem was that planet’s beams 
Of him who watched her setting gleams. 





And oft along the moonlight glade 
Where whispering pines flung round their shade, 
And night-flowers shed their wild perfume, 
He wandered ’midst their solemn gloom; 
While poured the owl his chilly cry, 
And whip-poor-will gave meet reply, 
Quick fancy then with startled ear 
Could stranger, wilder voices hear, 
Of bright, unearthly spirit things, 
That o'er him spread her filmy wings. 
And, as the night-gust went and came, 
In whispers uttered his own name; 
Till he could feel from every bough 
Their dewy breath upon his brow: 
And on yon bank declining green, 
Where opening trees give space between, 
He sees, in fearlessness of glee, 
Bright, tiny forms harmonious dancing ; 
While on their quaintest revelry, 
The pale moonbeams are faintly glancing. 


VII. 


And then to the undimpled lake 
He wound through pathless underwood ; 
So comes the unsocial hare to slake, 
Her noonday thirst in solitude. 
Its margin was his loved retreat, 
There still is seen his favorite seat. 
He loved the rose that stoops to lave 
Her blushes in the cooling wave ; 
The maples that together grow ; 
The dark green hair of mistletoe. 
The water-lily trembles there, 
In maiden coyness, while the air 
Woos her, and toys within her arms, 
Till evening veils her snowy charms. 
There mighty o’er his head above, 
Dark-bending stood the silent grove, 
And o’er the lake sent far and free 
Some night-bird’s passion-warbled glee ; 
While the dark wily otter raised 
His grim head near the leafy brake ; 
Listened, with gleaming eyeballs gazed, 
Then startling plunged across the lake- 


Vil. 


And noiseless from the moss-grown shore 
His fairy bark was wont to glide, 
Waking bright dimples where before, 
Faint-heaving, slept the infant tide ; 
Till midway o’er, it lay at rest 
On the lake’s gently swelling breast ; 
While night serene sat on her throne, 
And brilliant worlds begemmed her zone ; 
While clustering stars would seem to gaze 
Upon his brow with thoughtful rays, 
And the rapt spirit’s burning sense, 
Hold in their strong intelligence ; 
And circling wide th’ inferior skies,’ 
Burst upward on his swimming eyes ;— 
Whilst all above, around, below, 








Stars, planets, suns, with wildering glow, 
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From the vast depths of ebon"night 
Poured out their universe of light: 
Till o’er his star-wrought spirit rolled 
The magic of their wondrous spell, 
Which some have felt but never told, 
And none, I ween, can ever tell. 


IX, 


Yet thus Chaldea’s hoary sage 
Stood by Euphrates’ stream alone, 
While from his eye, untamed by age, 
A wild, star-rivalling, lustre shone ; 
And o’er him spread a wilderness 
Of eyes that beamed as if to bless: 
Till with a cold, uprising fear, 
He felt them bending round him near. 
Then fancy scorning reason’s hand, 
Seized trembling on the magic wand, 
And taught to read amidst the spheres, 
Orb-charactered her hopes and fears. 
Thus o’er the Greek by Nilus’ streams 
That still reflect their cloudless beams, 
The planets in their orbits swung, 
And their vast peals of music rung; 
Now distant, faint as is the lute, 
Ere yet its stricken chords are mute ; 
Now o’er the wondering child of earth, 
In anthems deep harmonicus swelling ; 
Like angels at creation’s birth, 
Their joys in song symphonious telling. 


x. 


Oft too he sought the desert shore, 
Where the eternal powers of ocean 
Lifted their heads of flaky hoar, 
And billowy arms conflicting motion, 
When from the leeward coast in vain, 


And voiceless monsters from the tide 
Raised their black heads, in sullen pride : 
When the storm-spirit fierce and fast, 
Rode howling by upon the blast; 
And angry night with mighty strides, 
Came frowning o’er the bellowing tides. 
Then lone upon some rocky steep 
That stretched into the invaded deep, 
He seemed to mingle with the roar 
Of nature’s clemental war; 
And blend—a harmonizing part— 
His spirit with her general soul ; 
As wrought by strong magician’s art, 
To frenzy from the mind’s control. 


XI. 
Or when the storm had fled away, 

And calmness slept o’er sea and land, 
He held his solitary way, 

Deep-musing o’er the beaten strand. 
And seemed to mark where late the waves, 
As monsters from their prison caves, 

Had met in huge unwieldy play, 
Where darkness held her midnight sway ; 





And left their footsteps deep and wide, 
ing with the sullen tide, 
And gentler spirits of the sea, 
Perchance in moonlight revelry, 
Had left upon the winding shore 
Impressions of their unknown lore. 
Traces like those of happiness, 
Of strange fantastic loveliness ; 
But which the next returning tide 
Of punctual sorrow, sweeping wide, 
Blots from the heart, and leaves it bare 
And bleak to winds of dark despair. 
And often there he seemed to hear 
The mermaids’ voices, sweet and clear, 
Soft mingling with the hollow waves; 
O’er the broad breast of ocean swinging, 
When joyous from their coral caves, 
Their evening chorusses were ringing. 


XII. 


Creative genius, from thy hand, 
What shapes of order, beauty rise, 
When waves the potent mystic wand, 
To people ocean, earth, and skies! 
Shut out the world, and thine the power, 
*Midst vagaries of a playful hour, 
To form new realms where life is none, 
To animate each tree and stone. 
Well canst thou image round thee near, 
Fair things, to others dark and drear; 
A breathing kindred vocal kind, 
Where empty sighs the whistling wind. 
In friendship dwell with rock and hill, 
And sogial converse with each rill; 
With viewless beings sympathise— 
Things viewless as the zephyr’s sighs. 
Weary of this dull world, I see 
Thee listless, and reclining free, 
Where brawling past the woodland stream, 
Now hides, now courts the amorous beam; 
And noiseless plays the gentle breeze 
With tresses of the sighing trees. 
Hush, nature listens; to thy call 
An acorn-cup bowls down the stream ; 
Within full fifty spirits gleam. 
A spider with his clinging load, 
Comes ‘stately up the river road. 
One yokes a fire-fly to his car, 
And wheels a comet threatening war. 
Another, far across the lea, 
Spurs on to join the revelry. 
Pleased with each mimic feat and wile, 
Thy lips embrace their banished smile, 
And thus, fair genius, hast thou made 
The realms that own thy wide control, 
But most thy favorite pensive shade, 
All animate of seul. 


Xiil. 


And yet, perchance a sentient power 
Gossips along the flowery stream; 

Murmurs melodious through each bower, 
And reins abroad the morning beam. 


THE ENTHUSIAST. 


Who has not heard from nature’s tongue, 
Deep-toned, articulate, her song? 

It rises from each flower and tree; 

From spring and valley swelling free. 
From rocks and hills it rings aloud ; 

Tis heard when bursts the swollen cloud, 
And vernal torrents through the vale, 
Blanch many a cheek with terror pale; 
When ocean wakes, and angry finds 

His rest disturbed by bellowing winds, 
And rears his hoary head, and wide 
Dashes his arms upon the tide. 

It speaks when tortured ‘Etna groans, , 
And tremble deep earth’s marble bones, 
Spring, summer, autumn, winter, all 
Round nature’s adamantine hall; 

And the earth pealing through her sphere, 
Greets with one song of life the ear. 

All things are vocal; may contain 

Some capabilities of pain; 
Joy, happiness, pervading love ; 
Immortal memory, thoughts that rove, 
Chainless and free, one general mind, 
Separate in each, in all combined. 
Thus felt, at least, th’ Enthusiast child, 

While roamed imagination free, 
Through untried realms of beauty wild, 
Lost in strange dreams of ecstasy. 


XIV. 


But youth was ripening into man 
The while; unmarked, successive years 
In silent order ceaseless ran 
Around their planetary spheres, 
Then with the passion of the soy], ‘ 
That scorns young reason’s faint control ; 
That fixed, can never learn to rove, 
He loved as few of men can love. 
Tis said, to the unfeeling breast, 
Love comes a transitory guest, 
As warblers from the southern land, 
By genial airs of passion fanned, 
To northern bowers adventurous come 
In summer months, but soon go home, 
It may be, too, love scorns a fane, 
In hearts where rival passions reign. 
But in his breast, a sacred flame, 
Enshrined, it ever burnt the same; 
It was his life, the spirit’s breath, 
That only leaves the form in death, 
Then round the loved one seems to sigh, 
Ere yet it seeks its home on high ; 

As o’er the keys the soul of song, 
Breathing in sweetness fondly lingers, 
When hushed is beauty’s warbling tongue, 
Withdrawn too soon her fairy fingers. 


XV. 


*T were vain to tell the story why, 
He loved, or whom, or for what charms; 
The form, the brow, the speaking eye ; 
Th’ array of beauty’s boasted arms—— 
It was not these, though all were hers 
Of passion’s aids and ministers, 


Nor was it the pervading soul 
That dwelt in all with calm control; 
For vain were form, and woman’s art, 
If nature spoke not in the heart, 
She speaks to all—alone and far 
From thronging city’s rival war; 
Amidst the depths of forest green ; 
In ocean’s gem-lit caves serene; 
Where Leo pours his ardent breath 
Upon the panting realms beneath ; 
And famished nature cheerless lies, 
Dissolved beneath the sultry skies, 
And for one dew-drop vainly sighs: 
And o’er the gelid polar plains, 
Where winter, hoary giant reigns :— 
Wherever spirit dwells or life, 
In all of sensitive being rife, 
Her whisper voices sadly roll 
Through the void chambers of the soul, 
As plaintive wails the widowed dove— 
“ Something—oh! something fair to love!” 
For social ills may find relief, 
But nought can cheer the lone one’s grief; 
And when no heart is nigh to share 
Its throb, ev’n joy is pain to bear. 
Enough! he loved, and every stone, 


Where’er he sighing strayed alone, 
Hath heard his love-lorn melody. 


XVI. 


For oft amidst the forest green, 

The boughs o’erarched above his head 
He sung, by man unheard, unseen, 
At midnight's hour of gloom and dread. 
While greeting in the middle sky, 
Winds murmured passing sigh for sigh ; 
Night-vgices high from leaf and tree, 
Poured out their answering minstrelsy ; 
And insects choired the listening ear, 
Symphonious with his deeper strain, 
Whilst echo held her breath to hear 
Returning scarce one note again. 


XVII. 
I. 


“ There is a flower, a living flower, 
Fairer than the Persian rose; 

How would it grace my own wild bower 
Alas! for me in vain it blows. 


II. 

«« My childhood in the lonely grove, 
Or wandering by the pebbled wave, 
Confessed the power of native love, 
For brightest forms that nature gave. 


rt. 

« Companions of my life—the rill, 

The dell, the spring, each flower and tree, 
I loved, but may not love them still, 





Nor aught that cannot now love me. 


And shrub, and lake, and stream, and tree, 
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Iv. 


« For late I dreamed of one so bright ; 
Of beauteous form and colors true ; 
It seemed a thing of heavenly light, 
The living picture fancy drew. 
id 
vy. 


« But never did my brightest hour 
Embody aught so rich, so rare. 

Search o’er the world, no virgin flower, 
No queen of beauty’s realms so fair. 


vi. 


«Oh! I am sick of this dark world; 

My heart, my best affections blighted ; 
My sails of joy for ever furled; 

My dawning hopes so soon benighted. 


vil. 


« But I shall cease from this wild strife, 
My being’s dream will soon be over, 
And she, my spirit’s love, my life, 
Will soon forget her wayward lover.” 


XVIII. * 


For she had seen the rise and flow 
Of passion’s changeful hope and fear ; 
And in his eye the passing glow 
Dimmed by the bitter tear. 
And marked the deep unbidden sigh, 
For quick in love is woman’s eye. 
And pleased she saw; but, breathless all, 
And proudly bred in princely hall. 
False was her smile; a scorning beam 
That raised and broke his happy dream: 
And where the blushing flower of love, 
Transplanted from its clime above ; 
Hath ever blown since nature’s birth, 
With balmy sighs perfuming earth ; 
In woman’s breast, where gentleness 
Hath sprung, to cheer the world’s distress ; 
Pity, and sympathy, and ruth 
Entwined with tenderness and’ truth ; 
He found, too late, with horror, found, 
Flinging their baleful poisons wide, 
Loathsome, and bourgeoning around 
Rank weeds of vanity and pride. 


XIX. 


The curtain fancy’s fingers wove, 
Around his life of calm seclusion, 

Fell back and broke his dream of love, 
And scattered every vain illusion. 

He looked on man in mammon’s hall, 

Of selfish guilt his willing thrall ; 

Where bloated crime, with despot reign, 

Had ravaged virtue’s fair domain. 

And dark the world as midnight seemed, 

Still darker from the light that gleamed, 





As the lone lamp within the mine, 
Pure in his breast on nature’s shrine. 
Thus on the ocean-storm, the sun, 
His glowing goal of evening won, 
Flings backward his departing gaze, 
O’er the vast deep’s wild wilderness, 
And burning with his native rays, 
Sees the cloud darker than it is. 


XX, 


I knew no more—far o’er the main, 
My restless youth had fled ; 
For hours of bliss, long years of pain, 
Had lingered o’er my head. 
But after years in banishment, 
Of joy and wo together blent, 
If chance or will should turn the eye 
To cherished scenes of infancy, 
How thrills the heart while memory’s power, 
Calls up from every tree and flower, 
The phantom joys that fleeted by, 
While life was fresh and hope was high! 
The eye of age bedimmed with tears, 
And fixed upon departed years, 
Th’ events that like the sunbeam motes, 
Glance in the present little notes. 
They pass away, but leave unmoved 
The forms, that first in youth he loved. 
And he will tell with fond regret, 
Of ancient deeds, and mightier men, 
And straight perchance the whole forget, 
And tell the same old tale again. 


XXI. 


Youth’s eager dife, and changeful lot, 
Nor sterner manhood’s graver toys; 
Nor trembling age himself can blot, 
The memory of our earliest joys: 
And well the spirit loves to trace 
Where oft we tried the schoolboy race; 
Each thicket where the fearful hare, 
Swung for our cruel sport in air; 
The deep cold stream where erst we stood, 
And shivering plunged into its flood— 
And every spot where fancy led 
Our spring-time walks, revisited, 
Claims from our life’s advancing year 
The tribute of a sigh, a tear. 
Thus from a vain barbarian war, 
With toilsome march, returning far, 
Through hostile lands, begirt with foes, 
Before the Greek the Euxine rose, 
And swift through all his opening van, 
Along the hills in transport free, 
And o’er the echoing valleys ran, 
One long wild shout, “ ‘The sea! The sea!” 


XXII. 


And thus with heart and temples burning, 
Ere yet my childhood’s home appeared, 
I sought with eager steps returning, 
One spot by memory most endeared. 
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It was a seat for nature’s love, 

And all unchanged the stream and grove. 

The lonely lake was sleeping still ; 

The tall pines waved upon the hill. 

The same each early haunt, save where 

Some gentle hand, with pious care, 

Had taught the honeysuckle’s vine, 

The jasmine and the eglantine, 

Fondly to clasp with rival charms, 

The health-exhaling cedar’s arms. 

There wild flowers in luxuriant bloom, 

Loaded the air with rich perfume ; 

And native woodmoss o’er the ground, 
Its velvet carpet spread, 

Where eentral rose a narrow mound; 
The dwelling of the dead. 


XXMT. 


And there was one of faded form, 

And withered front and tearless eye ; 
On whom it seemed life’s darkest storm 

Had spent its rage of misery. 
Deep-shrouded in the weeds of wo, 
With bending form and action slow, 
And trembling hand, she bent aside 
The tendrils of the vine, and tried 
To make their leafy tresses shed 
The night-dews from the sleeper’s head ; 
She did not turn, nor stay the hand 
That guarded with a wreathen band 
The flexile stems, with deepening gloom, 
Upbending o’er the sunless tomb; 
But stood as one whose spirit worn, 
By ruthless sorrow smitten, torn, 
Embraced but one, one cherished thought, 
And held the world besides as nought. 
And what was he embosomed there, 

In nature’s solitary wild ? 
Was it a mother’s sleepless care, 

Thus watched above her child ? 


XXIV. 


I did not speak: the stricken heart, 
Quick from corrosive grief, 

Shrinks when a stranger would impart 
His mockery of relief: 

But stooped, and bent the moss-rose o’er, 

That blooming raised its head before, 

Till it should seem declining meet, 

To droop in sorrow at his feet. 

One moment, in her eye upturned, 

Intelligent, the spirit burned ; 

Then from the hidden springs unsealed, 

The tides of passion sprung revealed, 

Who there had seen that mother weeping, 

O’er her lost one, unconscious sleeping, 

As if at last the tropic ray 

Had gleamed upon the ice that lay, 

Piled up, unsunned around her brain, 

Till nature woke and lived again; 

Though strong of heart and stern of mood, 

Had wept the sympathetic flood. 





Thus wept the desert’s rock and gave 
To all its life-renewing wave, 
When famished Israel eager pressed, 
Where waved on high the prophet’s rod ; 
Till fountains in its stony breast 
Knew and confessed their God. 


XXV. 


« And stranger, who art thou,” she said, 

“ That with one act of kindness hast 
Soothed the sick spirit of the dead, 

And brought the living tears at last? 
For loneliness, and grief, and pain, 
Had well nigh turned this feeble brain; 
And years have passed while I have kept 
My vigils here, but never wept: 
Nor thought, nor hoped one human eye 
Would weep with mine in sympathy ; 
Since early from my bosom flown, 
He left his parent doubly lone. 
And I had locked within my heart 
Strange griefs that scorned time’s soothing art ; 
Nor ever thought to speak as now, 
Of that which made my spirit bow; 
But tears I long have sought in vain, 
Have somewhat cooled my throbbing brain : 
And I would tell—I know not how— 

*T would ease, I think, my load of sorrow— 
To thee my woes; then listen now, 

For I may slumber there to-morrow. 


XXVI. 


“ Stranger, a happy life was mine, 
Till one, one dark bereavement came ; 
Then joy, I knew, could never shine, 
Upon my withered heart the same. 
Yet peace did come, and dove-like spread, 
Her wings, at last, above my head : 
For while o’er him unroused I bent— 
An infant, Heaven in pity sent— 
Soothing him to his smiling rest, 
Upon my brow, and cheek, and breast, 
His dewy breath so sweet arose ; 
Stranger, my heart, with sorrow froze, 
Grew warm again; and tearless grief 
Gave place to that which seemed relief. 
Then came my task of life to give— 
*T was all for which I wished to live— 
My plant the nurture of a mother, 
That care which springs not from another ; 
With tempting toy to lure him on, 
To take one tottering step alone ; 
To teach his guileless lips to pray ; 
One treasured name to utter truae— 
O God! my wandering reason stay ; 
My brain! it burns anew. 


XXVIl. 


“ Blest tears! your channels long were free— 
Stranger forgive——Such loveliness, 

Such radiant forms of infancy 
Good angels stoop to bless. 
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He was a dreaming gentle child, 

To me as beautiful as mild ; 

Yet oft his eye, dark, dewy, bright, 

Flashed forth a strange and lovely light, 

That spoke of passion wild and high, 

A soul of deathless energy. 

His full, dark locks, hung o’er a brow, 

How fair, I cannot tell thee now.) 

Thou did’st not see, and can’st not know, 

But there is nought of earth below, 

Of poets best imaginings ; 

Perchance in heaven of creature things, 

So made of beauty, robed with grace, 

As is the child of mortal race, 

Ere sin, disease, and sorrow come, 

And peace flies from her ravaged home. 

And such was he; the image true, 

Of one, alas! he never knew ; 

Of one who lived, and loved, and died, 

In the first dawn of manhood’s pride ; 

And left but him—light of my eyes— 
A spirit of a brighter sphere, 

Commissioned from his native skies, 
To beam awhile in beauty here. 


XXVIL. 


“ How passed his days of youth away, 
Ask of these scenes—this lake and stream, 
*T was one still solitude—one day, 
More shadowy than a dream. 
Morning and eve, mid starry light, 
And rayless gloom of deep midnight, 
Wherever partial nature smiled, 
He lived and loved, her age Ao child : 
Whilst antious and alone, beside 
The evening flame, I sat, and tried 
To banish thoughts that would intrude, 
And thought to check his wayward mood. 
But when his form of youth appeared, 
Reviving blighted hopes and pride ; 
When I his sweet ‘ my mother’ heard, 
Stranger, indeed, I could not chide, 


XXIX, 


“ It is not, stranger, in the breast, 
Where life’s thick currents waveless roll ; 
Where nature i 
Beneath the clay’s control ; 
Where dwells cold apathy, you find 
No workings of a noble mind. 
Nor hope, nor fear, nor pity’s flow, 
Nor ecstasy of joy or wo, 
May visit there—nor nature’s flame 
Of love, nor aught that asks the name. 
No! life to such is scarce a dream: 
Its light the cheerless meteor’s beam 
That plays above the charnel-bed, 
On the pale faces of the dead. 
One hour, when o’er the feeling soul, 
Well strung to nature, wildly roll 
The maddening joys none can dissemble, 
That down its nerves and fibres tremble, 


U 
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Dividing time, ond still dividing; 

Each moment marked with new emotion, 
Is more than ages sluggish gliding, 

Down to the grave’s dark ocean. 


XXX, 


« Such life, such joy, it seemed were his, 
Till one, one disappointment came; 
Dispelled his cherished phantasies, 
And quenched the spirit’s flame. 
I thought that time relief would bring 
To woes that human spirits wing ; 
Yet still he sunk ; more passive still 
Grew daily his declining will. 
To cheer his void and heavy hours, 
And wake the torpid spirit’s powers, 
I led him forth to lake and grove, 
Where once he courted nature’s love. 
But all in vain; her charms were fled, 
For him her beauties faded dead. 
His sorrows would not be beguiled, 
He seldom spoke, and never smiled, 
While pensive autumn passed away, 
And winter spread his mantle wide, 
And spring sent forth her genial ray, 
Till summer came—and then he died. 


XXXI. 


“IT hoped that he my eyes should close, 
Who might have lived to soothe and bleas, 

If that could be, this age of woes, 
With a child’s tenderness. 

That hope is dashed, and I am left 

Of all, of all I loved bereft. 

Of him who should have o’er me wept, 

And at my grave his vigils kept. 

Alone, alone, I had but one, 

One only hope, and that is gone. 

And I—my work is done below— 

Nor fear, nor hope of life——I go. 

For while around my heart and brain, 

Wild frenzy raged with horrid pain, 

I drew even from its torturing strife, 

Excitement that sustained my life. 

He calls me now that that is o’er, 

And nature will bear up no more, 

Why should I stay? or wish to keep 
A life in wo, once gay and glad? 

I would bend to his grave and sleep, 
For he was all I had.” 


XXXII. 


Years glided by; with noiseless hand, 
Time wrought his task of change: 

Magician stern, his mystic wand 
Chains universal rage. 

Yet had he left still and serene 

The beauties of that lonely scene. 

A sapling here, had grown a tree; 

The jasmine’s arms had struggled free ; 

In the sweet-brier’s thorny breast, 

A thrush had built her lowly nest, 





ASMODEUS. 


And sat unwearied, while the grove And circling wide around it flew; 

Echoed the warblings of her love. For high upon its blasted limb, 

One ancient pine that stood beside In haughty grandeur, lone and grim, 

The waveless lake, bolt-riven had died ; Startling the grove with savage scream, 

And long the hare had ceased to drink The pirate eagle sat supreme. 

Securely from that mossy brink, One only change I marked besides— 

The wild-duck thither dared not bring The same hill stream, and lake and glade ; 
Her brood, to plume each glossy wing : That bower of dark-green cedar hides 

And well that tree the fish-hawk knew, ‘ ‘Two sunken graves in its deep shade. 





ASMODEUS AT THE CAPITAL. 


No, I. 


My business in this state, 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna, 
Where I have seen—— 
Measure for Measure. 


WASHINGTON THEATRICALS, AND OTHER TOPICS. 


The play, I remember, pleased not the million : "twas caviare to the general. 


Good my lord, will you see the players well bestowed? Do you hear, let them be well used; for they are the 
abstract, and brief chronicles of the time. After your death, you were better have a bad epitaph, than their ill report 
while you live. 

Ee ed i coe thee coving tele dreart. d 

bodikins, man, much better! “Use every man after his desert, and who shall escape whipping? Use them 
after your own honor and dignity. The less they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. Hamiet. 


From the time of the Dane till this very date, the stage has proved a great stumbling-block in 


the way of the world. At best, there are so many people against it,—and at worst, there are so - 


many in its favor, that it is quite natural such should be the case. A constant strife is ever going 
on somewhere, and in some shape, with the stage as the exciting theme. Some condemn plays, 
players, playgoers, playwriters, and playreaders, in the aggregate,—curse them in the lump, as Frank- 
lin’s father blessed his pork. Others condemn every thing but “ the legitimate drama,” having as 
great horror of any thing and every thing illegitimate, as a frowsy old dowager of seven hundred 
descents has of a bar sinister on an escutcheon. Others, again, abhor tragedy,—others detest comedy. 
Yet more turn up their noses in a most imperial manner at melo-drama, while the fashionables can- 
not endure farce, it is so horrid vulgar to laugh! This man, albeit a lover of the drama “ properly 
conducted,” cannot endure to see a play “ murdered,” by the introduction of one second or third 
rate actor into a subordinate part: and that man swears it would all be very well, if the theatre could 
only be better warmed, or better lighted, or better regulated, or was nearer the centre of the town, 
or had a better orchestra, or a handsomer drop-curtain, or a more talented company, or this, or that, 
or the other. They all say with old Polonius, « Well, use these players according to their desert.” 
Suppose that measure of justice to be meted to them by all with whom, in “ this worky-day world,” 
have aught todo? How would they rest o’ nights? 

e truth is, Hamlet, the Dane, hit it precisely, when he advised his father’s lord-chamberlain to 
use these “ abstract and brief chronicles of the time much better” than their desert. For that struck 
him, and strikes us, moreover, as the very way to make their deserving even greater, where it may 
be, and never less, where it may not. Managers of theatres, in this good land of ours, are expected 
to furnish the best bills of fare, nightly, whether people will come to partake of them or no. Ask 
the — restaurateur whom you employ to furnish you “ supper for four,” how such a rule would 
suit him? 

There is a great error in public opinion upon this subject, and when public opinion finds it out, 
public opinion will correct it;—perhaps. At present, here is a lamentable illustration of the truth 
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of what I have been saying. A bulletin has just been issued at the seat of government: where 
people are not quite so absorbed in news of public defalcations, Harrisburg riots, and patriot skir- 
mishes, as not to be a little excited thereat. 

It seems that Ward, (one uf the most indefatigable managers that ever made a bow in a row, 
before a green curtain,) had got down to the metropolis on the first Monday of December, the day 
Congress met, with Stephan, the Hazards, the Mallets, and the ballet, etc., and opened the National 
Theatre to “a beggarly account of empty boxes.” Whereupon, before leaving the green-room, he 
throws off the following eloquent appeal :— 


To the Theatrical Population of Washington and the District of Columbia. 


Lapies anp GentLtemen,—The undermentioned stars, headed by the name of an artiste, received 
in New York with enthusiasm, and complimented on the occasion of her benefit at Philadelphia, 
by the wreaths thrown from the boxes literally covering the front of the stage,—an artiste confess- 
edly second only, as a danseuse, to the far-famed Taglioni!—supported and assisted by the first male 
dancer and ballet director in the country—second dancers of the most decided talent, and a well- 
trained corps de ballet—affords me the opportunity of presenting such an entertainment, as we can 
seldom expect again to witness in this country. The enormous expense attendant upon the engage- 
ment, and the accompanying list of stage and orchestral performers (second to none in the Union,) 
will prove my anxious desire to cater freely, liberally, and even lavishly, for your entertainment, 
and induces me to appeal to your consideration for a more extended patronage than has ever yet 
honored my humble but unwearied exertions. I am urged thus to address you in consequence of the 
heavy losses of previous seasons, and the wretched attendance this evening upon the first appear- 

_ ance of the talent above described. The expense of supporting the stock establishment of the Na- 
tional Theatre, is upwards of thirteen hundred dollars weekly, and a similar sum is constantly paid 
for stars for the same term. An expenditure like this must convince you that the best returns leave the 
manager a very poor surplus, and will serve to prove that such receipts as this evening must even- 
tuate in his utter helplessness and ruin. 

For three seasons this has been borne patiently and silently, but continued losses compel me to 
make known my position, and to solicit your exertions and interest in my behalf. If the fine arts, 
as we are instructed to believe, are effective instruments for promoting the best interests of man—if 
the pleasure of the virtuous is their aim and the test of their success, it is the duty of every good 
citizen to encourage their cultivation, and tHtis appeal will not be made in vain; but if, on the con- 
trary, public opinion is opposed to those professors who are become the commentators on the works 
of the poet, and living illustrations of his ideas, to public opinion I shall bow, and in justice to my 
Company and myself, speedily remove from a scene of continued mortification and neglect. 

I remain the Public’s obedient and devoted servant, 
THOMAS WARD. 

Mipsteut, Monnar, Dec. 10, 1838. 


To this is appended the list of “ stars’ at present playing at his theatre, (above enumerated,) 
and a long list of stock actors, and performers in the orchestra, together with the different opera- 
tives, officers, etc., of the establishment,—all by way of showing the great expenses to which, in 
order that the people ef Washington may be pleased, Mr. Ward has subjected himself. This cer- 
tainly presents a provoking case,—but it is one, I fear, which our good manager will not remedy 
by his appeal. 

If he will pardon an old “looker on here in Vienna,” for his plainness of speech, in offering 
advice, where it has not been asked, I would seriously advise him to relinquish the attempt of esta- 
blishing a theatre in Washington, entirely : and will freely give him a few reasons for such advice. 

People come to Washington, either to advance their own political, party, or personal ends, and 
they have neither time nor inclination—neither freedom of mind, nor freedom from occupation, 
sufficient to enable them to spend their evenings at the theatre, At least, they think so, which 
comes to the same thing. 

Again, a very numerous class, even of members of Congress, come to Washington simply and 
solely for the money they make while there. This is a truth, which I can illustrate by a curious 
fact, that accidentally came to my knowledge. A member of Congress, from a northern State, 
during the six or seven months of the last long session, paid his travelling expenses, and his board 
and contingent expenses, out of his salary for that time, and carried home, (a clear profit,) eighteen 
hundred dollars, last July ! His whole spending money, for casual outlays, for that long period, was 
exactly twenty-three dollars! What care such people for the theatre, Master Ward ! 

But I am growing too epistolary for magazine writing, and must break off. My next shall be 
more in the proper vein. I have some curiosities to show up, which I have put in lavender for a 
month’s preservation. At present, adieu ! 


Washington, Dee. 12th, 1838. 


AsmopEvs. 





THE STORM CHILD. 


BY JOHN JONES, BALTIMORE, 


We place the scene of our tale on a portion of the American coast which is yet frequently re- 
sorted to in the summer months by those whose Sedentary habits render it occasionally necessary to 
partake of the invigorating sea-breeze and healthy fare of the country. The watering place, at the 
time alluded to, had but a moderate number of visiters, yet those were men of distinction, escaped 
for a brief time from the lubors of state, to resuscitate their energies, wearied and almost worn out 
in the discharge of responsible duties, and (it may be) with political intrigues to maintain or in- 
crease the strength of their party. No gay fetes succeeded the termination of each sultry day, nor 
were many brilliant belles there, to indicate the party of pieasure; but solitary pedestrians were seen 
each morning to set out for the beach or the woods, in quest of renovated health, by means of ardent 
exercise, and new spirits and mental powers, by long and lonely musings amongst the fresh green 
foliage, free from the annoyance of other beings. It was about the middle of an afternoon that the 
sun, which had shone all day with immense heat, became suddenly obscured by a dense mass of 
dark clouds, which had engendered in the west, and now sent forth repeated vibrating* ramblings, 
each louder and nearer than the last—and at times a fitful flash of lightning could be seen reflected 
on the smooth and apparently paralised sea. 

A human being reclined on the grass beneath the towering branches of a majestic tree, which 
stood some paces above high-tide mark. His dress was neat and costly, though without a strict re- 
gard of the punctilios of fashion. He seemed above the middle height, but so extremely slender 
and emaciated, that the bones appeared to be against the skin; presenting more the outline of a 
clothed skeleton, than the leader of a mighty party, whose name was daily uttered by a million of 
tongues throughout the greatest continent of the world. At times, his attenuated fingers, resem- 
bling the fleshless claws of a bird of prey, involuntarily clasped his pale capacious temples, and his 
fixed stare seemed to penetrate the fathomless ocean. His head was surmounted by a thin coat of 
dark hair, sprinkled with gray, and the tufts over the ears were nearly white. His features were 
bold, regular, and not unhapdsome; they were marked with a cast of habitual thought. 

The tempest stiil approached, yet he heeded it not: for there was a powerful commotion within 
his breast, and ever and anon, he sprang up, muttering unintelligibly, and extending his arm em- 
phatically forward, as if addressing some one. Then resuming his recumbent position, with a tri- 
umphant smile on his lip, he continued darting his eagle eye on the surface of the water, as if read- 
ing a horoscope in the images there reflected. 

After remaining as above a considerable time, the statesman, whom we will term Mr. Dauntless, 
was roused to his feet by a tremendous peal of thunder that burst over head, and from his glance of 
surprise at the sky, it was evident that he had not before observed the coming squall. He had not 
proceeded far on his way to the hotel, before he discovered an object, on a natural mound a little 
distance to the right, which arrested his steps, and chained him in curiosity to the spot. On the 
summit of the mound was a small grass plot and a few young trees, enclosed by a rude wood fence 
in a state of decay. Within the enclosure, and leaning against one of the yielding trees, was a 
handsome youth, whose mysterious sorrows found vent in low piteous moanings. At times he 
turned and culled the wild flowers, which were no sooner plucked than they were scattered upon 
the earth at his feet. His age could not have been more than seventeen years. He was dressed in 
white, after the fashion of a sailor; he wore no covering on his head save his dark glossy ringlets, 
which contrasted with his uncommonly pale features. His eyes were also very dark, and ever and 
anon, as he succeeded in stifling his tears, he glared hither and thither wildly, as if on the verge of 
insanity. Now, he knelt and kissed the earth at his feet—then, springing up and darting his hands 
above his head, with his eyes gazing imploringly aloft, and his lips moving yet uttering no sound, 
he would cast his looks of strange expression on the waste of waters before him. 

Long did Mr. Dauntless regard the singular youth with an intensity which again banished the 
impending storm from his mind. He at length ascended the little hillock, and stood within a few 
paces of the young stranger, who did not notice his presence, but continued his rites over a newly- 
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made grave, the ciay of which was almost hid by the quantity of green leaves and bright flowers 
strewn over it. 

“My son, you seem to be much distressed,” remarked Mr. Dauntless, tenderly looking at the 
youth’s beautiful face. 

The youth started wildly, with his arms thrown upward, and cried, “Oh mother! mother, was it 
thee? didst thou call? Is thy soul basking on the turbulent winds above? I heard thee—I heard 
thee! Thou didst call thy son! My mother! I am distressed—my heart is breaking—take me 
with thee!” The stripling then hid his face with his delicate hands, and sunk on his knees. 

“I feel interested for you, my poor boy—look up! Though a stranger, you may find in me a 
friend who will be able to serve you. Why do you not listen to me? Look up, and go with me to 
your friends, your kindred. See you not that the surge is beginning to dash against the shore, and 
hear you not the roaring winds in the distance?” 

The youth raised his head, his eyes glaring frantically at the swelling sea, and then at the huge 
clouds racing through the air. His pale lips were closed, his hands crossed on his breast, and when 
the first strong puff of wind lifted the dark curls on his forehead, a faint smile momentarily anima- 
ted his features. Still he remained unconscious of the presence of Mr. Dauntless. 

“ My dear child,” continued Mr. Dauntless, layigg his hand on the boy’s shoulder, « do you not 
hear the storm ?” 

« The storm! the storm! Yes, my mother, your Ferdinand hears the loved cloud-storm! Ha! 
ha! The Storm! Your spirit is in its midst, and beckons me to the ocean. The fury of my breast, 
and the fever of my brain, are ever soothed on its bosom. I come, mother, 1 come!” And break- 
ing away from the grasp of Mr. Dauntless, he rushed down the declivity, sprang along the beach to 
a small inlet, and before his pursuing companion could overtake him, bounded into a small yawl 
which had been concealed in the bushes, and with a slender oar, sculled directly from land. 

“ Come back! return instantly, or you are lost for ever!” shouted Mr, Dauntless. 

But the youth plied outward, unheeding, with his fixed eyes gazing on some object above. When 
he was upwards of fifty fathoms from the shore, he ceased his labor, and stood with his arms folded 
on his breast, notwithstanding the heave of the sea, which increased in violence, and threatened. 
every moment to engulph his frail bark. 

The tempest now raged—the wind whistling fearfully, and crash after crash vibrating through the 
air, as the dark clouds swept on in succession, venting their fury in deafening electric di 
Mr. Dauntless siezed the pendant limb of a willow, to prevent himself from being hurled away in 
the successive whirlwinds that were passing, and when the foaming billows rose between him and 
the frantic youth, his heart sunk within him, and his eyes were strained to catch another glance of 
the child’s pale features when the next swell should throw the light boat upward. Now the ele- 
ments seemed to shout in direst contortions—a more than twilight darkness pervaded the scene— 
the surge lashed the quaking shore, and the heavens were hung in almost ebon blackness. In vain 
did the statesman call out with his stentorian lungs: he ran down the beach until the water arrest- 
ed his course, and endeavored by every monitory motion of which the body was capable, to induce 
the youth to return to land; but all to no purpose, for his form continued to ride on the crests of 
the frothy ridges, rising and sinking like the caricoles of a war-horse, and as the glittering sheet of 
fire which preceded each explosion from above revealed the reckless boy in almost painful bright- 
ness, his eyes yet looked peacefully on high, and his hand drew a miniature from his breast, which 
he constantly pressed to his lips. 

Mr. Dauntless now beheld a mammoth wave rolling towards land, gathering strength and mag- 
nitude as it loomed onward: he placed his hand in a concave position over his mouth, and shouted 
with more exertion than he had hitherto used. Ferdinand heard him, looked proudly at the moving 
mountain, pointed to the sky above, and then, without evincing the least trepidation, with a few 
skilful strokes of the oar, turned the prow of his little boat towards the approaching wall of waters. 
It came in awful speed, and the minor ripples sank back from the shore to-add their combined pow- 
ers to the huge leviathan. It came, but instead of submerging the reckless boy, he was seen to 
meet its most terrific front, and the next instant was on its very summit, waving his hand in tri- 


At this juncture, Mr. Dauntless heard a footstep close behind him, on the gravelly beach, and the 
next moment the hand of some one rested tremblingly on his shoulder. 

« Be silent and still! Oh, do not shout to him again, or he is lost! Do not, for heaven’s sake, 
interrupt him, and he may not be injured!” 

“There! see! his oar is gone!” replied Mr. Dauntless, quickly, without turning to behold his 
companion. 

« Be quiet, and fear not; he loves the storm spirit, and it will protect him !” 

Astonished at this wild remark, Mr. Dauntless turned, and beside him stood a lovely object, which 
might have been taken for a nymph of the coral deep. It was a beautiful girl of about fourteen 
summers, whose delicate hand still clung to his shoulder, and her dark brilliant eyes riveted on the 
object in the sea. Her cheeks were pale, but her interesting features were lit up with preternatural 
animation. 
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“ He sees me! he sees me!—Behold, he comes!” she exclaimed, raising her ivory arm, which the 
‘violent wind had laid bare, and beckoning to Ferdinand. 

Now a wild scrcam came from the tossing billows, and the youth was borne towards the shore, 
his arms stretched forth, as if coming to embrace the now delighted girl, who sprang up the beach, 
and as the exhausted surge threw its invincible burthen on the sand, they were wrapped in each 
other’s arms. 

“ Lucille, dearest Lucille! I am calm now. In the loudest ravings of the heavens and the briny 
deep, or the peaceful silence that succeeds, thou, dearest, art ever the same blessed angel to thy Fer- 
dinand! Dost thy cruel father know of thine absence? And he told me falsely of thine apostacy ?” 

“Speak, Ferdinand—didst thou absent thyself because of the idle tale of any one—even that of 
‘™my inexorable father? What said he? ‘Tell me!” and the blushing girl clung still closer to the 
boy, her forehead reclining on his shoulder, and her long hair winding about his neck. 

“ Lucille, he came rudely to my mother’s cottage, but a few days after she was borne to yon flow- 
ery resting-place, and demanded what amount of wealth I was heir to. Though deprecating the 
‘task of searching at such a moment, I was overcome by his importunities, and when we opened the 
treasure box we found but one hundred guineas! Your father started back at the discovery, as if 
he had expected immense wealth; he departed in displeasure, and told me I should never see you 
more, About sunset the same day, he intruded*on my sorrows again, returned the trinkets I had 
given you, and delivered a message purporting to be from you” 

Here his speech was interrupted by approaching voices, and the next instant they were surround- 
‘ed by a party of servants, led on by Lucille’s father, who dragged the fainting girl away. 

“ Boy !” said the rich man, as he followed those who bore away his insensible child, “ Boy! let 
me not see you on my premises again, or, with a stone tied about your neck, you shall be thrown 
into your worshipped sea like a whining puppy! Beggar! think no more of my foolish daughter!” 

“ Stop—I entreat—I command!” exclaimed the hitherto silent statesman, who had been much 
affected by the preceding scene. But his intercession was too late; the rich man departed hastily, 
with a scornful frown on his brow. 

Ferdinand ran to the summit of the mound, and strained his eyes at the retreating form of Lu- 
cille, as she was hurried away through the intricacies of the grove—he then knelt once more be- 
side the grave, overcome with grief. 

“Strange, unhappy youth, tell me the meaning of all this; I will be your friend, and my influ- 
ence may serve you,” said Mr. Dauntless, following to the enclosure. 

“No—leave me! Mother, I come!” exclaimed the boy, possessed of his former frenzy, leaping 
up, and dashing towards his boat, with the intent of again seeking repose on the deep sea. 

“ Hold! I will not permit you to venture out again—it were madness! Be content—I say you 
shall not go!” exclaimed Mr. Dauntless, holding the youth firmly by the wrists, as he endeavored 
to launch the yaw! from the sand where the giant wave had thrown it. 

“Stranger, unhand me! I desire not your friendship; the sea is my friend. I have been cradled 
on it, and my best angels are in the storm; they beckon me from this sinful earth, to go and quench 
the fires of a crushed heart in their cool atmosphere! Away, and let me alone!” 

«T will not—must not!” replied Mr. Dauntless. “But see,” he continued, “the waves are sink- 
ing back, and the sun breaks forth in the west.” 

The youth started; he regarded for a moment the lulled waves, and the roseate tints of the gorgeous 
light which was bursting forth, and now rested like a sheet of gold on the tree tops. A subdued 
sigh came from him, and he sunk down unresisting on the side of the boat. 

“Stranger,” said the youth, mournfully, “ there is no need of withholding me now; the spell is 
broken, and earth and sea are the same. But who art thou, that stoodst between me and my native 
element, and at whose dictation the tempest seemed to abate, as if shrinking from thy power? Why 
didst thou tread this beach in solitude? Hast thou been scathed in the wicked world, and resorted 
to nature for peaceful relief?” 

« Yes!” replied the great man, touched somewhat with the boy’s passion, “ I have suflered, too, 
my lad, though I have often triumphed !” 

“You have—I can see it in the marks upon thy brow, and we are friends, if thou wilt have it 
so.” Saying which, Ferdinand pressed the extended hand of his companion. 

“TI would know thy history, my lad; and to show that I frankly repose confidence in thee, I will 
first give thee a sketch of my own. This is my native land—in thee I can recognize marks of fo- 
reign blood—and like thyself, I was an orphan and destitute of wealth. The scorns and taunts of 
the proud were heaped upon ye; friends turned away, and, what was worst of all,—which you 
have not experienced,—the loved one of my heart cast me off and wedded another! My dear 
young friend, well do I remember the time when, like yourself, my breast was racked with many 
passions; and though my locks are becoming gray, and success has repeatedly smiled on me im 
riper years, yet those early impressions are indelible, and have power even now to shake my man- 
hood. Yes! Delia married my rich rival, and I was a pennyless outcast! Yet nature had endow- 
ed me with the resources of mind, and implanted in my breast an all-absorhing ambition ; I resolved 
‘to triumph over every obstacle, and thereby find my revenge. Every leisure moment I employed 
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in unceasing thought, and I solemnly devoted my existence to the accomplishment of my plans. 
The abandoned boy studied for years in obscurity, preparatory for the time to seize on the prize 
which was ever kept before his eyes, whilst none dreamed of the object of his incessant musings. 
By degrees he obtained foothold in a powerful political party, and ever watchful and energetic, his 
advance was steadily onward, till he finally stood at the head of affairs. Ay! you see before you 
that person whose mere wish now is the ‘aw of the land. I am greeted every where by flattering 
smiles; unbounded wealth is mine, and those who jeered the powerless boy, are iuow my most ser- 
vile suitors. My ambition has been amply gratified, and my revenge most sweet; but terrible re- 
morse succeeds! When I think of the measures I sometimes used to compass my ends, and the 
ill-starred adversaries I found it necessary to crush in my path, the glory of triumph is much dim- 
med by harrowing regret! I have now an affectionate wife and happy children about me, but power 
fails to bring the bliss of early life, when my guileless heart was made joyful by the fair Delia, on 
the banks of my native stream. This, my son, is the outline of my history. I offer you my friend- 
ship and protection. You have inspired me with an interest in your welfare, and I would, if pos- 
sible, repair some of my injury to others by benefitting you. But beware of mad ambition!” 

Ferdinand seized his companion’s hand, and led him to the grave of his mother. 

“ Here,” said the youth, “ seated under this holly, and beside the remains of the being who gave 
me existence, I will relate my history. But I would first assure you that ambition has no charms 
for me—it can propose nothing that I would accept, and therefore my career can never be similar 
to yours. Never have I seen my father, and but recently have heard his name. The first object of 
my remembrance is the broad illimitable ocean; and from that hour to this, it has hardly been 
absent from my view. Near the coast, my mother had an humble cottage, and an aged servant at- 
tended me, whilst she sought relief from some secret sorrow by daily consulting the Holy Bible. 
The good old Adam, our faithful domestic, taught me to read the many volumes of my mother’s 
well-stored library, and often delighted me with the recital of many marvellous feats of other ages. 
The history of the old countries of the east, possessed a charm for me in the secluded shades of 
our quiet habitation, and thus, when a mere child, I became a proficient in ancient mythology. 
But my all-absorbing passion was for the ocean and the tempest; and I was thus early denomi- 
nated by my fond mother, when clasped in her tender embrace, ‘ The Storm Child.” It may have 
been that my isolated condition in the world, shut out from all the social converse of my species, 
turned the course of my amusements and affections to solitary rambles, and the grand spectacles of 
nature, displayed in silent places, in some holy hour of the night, or the sublimity of the phenomena 
by day. There also seemed to exist some prejudice against our little family on the part of our 

and once my dear mother and myself were hissed, when passing to the parish church. 
She snatched me to her heart, and even on the threshold of the temple of Christian charity, turned 
away, and fled frantically to her lowly home. She wept—then smiled—and said there was as just 
a God in the roaring elements, as amidst the jeering and unfeeling self-denominated pious men. 
O! I shall never forget her in such moments as these—her tears and prayers. It was when thus 
immersed in grief, and teaching me the promises of the holy book, that once a mighty tempest 
arose, and she rushed hysterically to the little lattice, nearly overgrown with honeysuckles: ‘It is! 
it is the same!” she cried, her hair falling down on her shoulders, and her face as pale as that of a 
cold corse. ‘It is the same,’ she continued, ‘that threw him on our shore: the thunders roll in the 
same succession—but he comes not! But this,’ cried she, seizing me convulsively by the shoul- 
ders, and staring wildly in my face, ‘ but this is his bright, spotless forehead, the arched brows and 
sparkling eyes. My son! thou art the very image of him, and at this awful moment, I trace the 
sad resemblance with greater force.’ 

« « Who is my father?’ I inquired. 

“ She closed my lips with her hand, and shook her head with such a mournful expression, that 
I resolved never to question her more on that painful subject. At that instant, a hurried knock was 
heard at the door, and thither she flew with the celerity of aspirit of air, but started back in disap- 
Ppointment, when the good old Adam entered, who had been to the village in quest of provisions 
for us. 

«“« News! news!’ shouted the old man, seizing the hand of his lady. 

«« What is it, Adam? tell me quickly! Has he come?’ cried my mother. 

“Tt is not an arrival, but a departure: your unforgiving and most unnatural persecutor is no 
more!’ replied the old man. 

«« My father! my cruel, though unhappy father! He is dead?’ 

“« He is!’ continued the old man. ‘ When the storm came up, he stood in his dark balcony, 
venting curses on you and this poor child. He said it was just such another night, when the de- 
stroyer came; and then he swore that the destruction should be complete before the return of ano- 
ther night—that you should be thrust forth, a houseless wanderer, at early dawn, with many other 
fearful imprecations, when a livid gleam of lightning burst from the sky, and lingered overhead in 
fearful brilliance? He sank back appalled—his eyes strained outward, as if he beheld some horrible 
vision. He was conducted to his library, calling for pen, ink, and paper. He executed a will with 
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nis own hand, had it legally attested, and immediately expired. monger as it may seem, lady, you 
are the inheritor of his boundless wealth.’ 

«“ My mother prayed for her departed parent’s peace in heaven, for me, and for one whose image 
was ever before her, but whose name never escaped her lips. 

« The villagers flocked around us the next morning with congratulatory shouts, but my mother 
heeded them not, for they had reviled her in the hour of distress. We speedily departed from the 
tall cliffs of the land of our nativity, and were afloat on the great ocean. This was the scene of my 
delight, and in the fiercest gale, when others quailed with alarm, I shouted with joy. After many 
boisterous days, we cast anchor in the Mediterranean, and took up our abode in the glorious land 
of Sicily, Green vines were entwined about our dwelling—the gorgeous sun threw its golden 
tints on the sea before us, and at eve, we beheld its last ray lingering on the dark column of vapor 
rising from the peak of Mount Etna. Our faithful Adam recounted the amazing deeds of yore 
done in that blessed land, and we traversed the highest mountains and the deepest dells, ever won- 
dering, and ever gratified. But my poor mother’s sorrows had spread a settled gloom over her face. 
One day, during the progress of a fearful storm which seemed to bring the full recollection of her 
woes, she started suddenly up, with a triumphant smile playing on her benignant features, and 
winding her arms round my neck, exclaimed: ‘It shall be so! He may yet be living, and I will 
seck him out! My son, to-morrow I will sail from Sicily, in quest of one, who is yet dearer to me 
than life—your father!’ 

«« Bravo!’ I cried; « then we shall be on the ocean again!’ 

«No! she replied, «I go alone; you must not unnecessarily tempt the perilous deep. Adam 
shall still be your companion and protector till my return.’ 

«J murmured not, for I had never known disobedience to my mother. She embarked, and Adam 
and myself were left the sole occupants of the little romantic villa. But it had been stipulated, that 
I should have a small boat, to indulge my passion for the sea, during the time I was to be bereft of 
my mother. ‘Thus I was soon enabled to bear her loss with some composure; and her letters, from 
the various countries she visited, ever assured me that she would ere long return. In the meantime, 
my fondness for the briny element and the stormy blast increased, and in spite of all the anxious 
advice of Adam, whether by day or night, when the tempest came, I launched my little craft on 
the troubled waters, and snatched an ethereal joy in each shrieking blast, and every stunning ex- 
plosion in the heavens. I thought then and believe it yet, that there is a watchful spirit in the 
storm, which keeps a guardian hand over me, who loved it from my birth, When the shore has 
been lined with gaping spectators, and hoarse voices cried out in vain for me to return, and even 
when the lumbering ship of many tons has gone to pieces in my view, I rose and sunk with the 
billows, as calmly as the babe rocked to slumber in the cradle. I have been considered mad, but I 
have turned on my heel, unheeding. Every one seeks his own mode of happiness—my greatest 
enjoyment is the storm. I have had but few companions, and my life, so far, has been passed in 
the wild mountain top, or on the wide expanse of waters. A father abandoned me ere I saw the 
light, consigning me to the taunts of my species! I found a protector in the elements, of which 
my very soul seemed to become a part. But to return. My mother continued her fruitless search 
for years, nor returned, though not a month passed but brought her affectionate letters tome. At 
length she wrote to me from America, and stated that she was declining with illness, and would 
perhaps never return. I hastened my preparations to join her. The night previous to the morn- 
ing fixed upon for sailing, when just retired to slumber, a fierce banditti broke in upon us, killing 
my faithful Adam, (who with myself resisted them desperately) and robbed me of every thing 
save the purse about my person. ‘Thouglr one half their number slept the eternal sleep, the rest 
fled to the mountains with their booty. I embarked on the destined vessel, bringing with me my 
little boat, the same which you see there in the sand. 

« When I arrived in this country, I found my dear mother in this exchaded spot, the occupant of 
a peaceful cottage, around which grew the flowers she ever loved so much. But she was sadly 
changed! For months I hung over her, watching the progress of the fell disease, which no hu- 
man power could arrest. There it was, that I became acquainted with Lucille, the gentle Lucille! 
She was fondly attached to my mother, long before the fatal illness overtook her, and was her sooth- 
ing friend and ministering angel to the last! I could not but love Lucille when my mother was 
gone! And she returned my love—and her mercenary father, under the belief that I was heir to 
great wealth in gold, encouraged my intimacy until his supposition was found to be erroneous. A 
few days before my mother took her flight to heaven, she informed me that she had found my father, 
but instantly checked my burst of joy—shook her head in sadness—and wept most bitterly !— His 
name,’ she said—” 

« What was his name?” demand Mr. Dauntless, darting his eyes to the youth, with more inter- 
est than he had i yet betrayed. 

« No matter,” continued Ferdinand, “ since he abandoned one who could pray for him even in 
the hour of death! He has another family ! and I, whom he left to the mercy of the pitiless world, 
will again seek the wild storm, and never behold him!” 
“His namo!” shouted Mr. Dauntless in a tremulous voice. 
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“ It can avail nothing,” said Ferdinand, « and my mother made me promise never to revenge her 
wrongs. ©, my dear sir, could I embark for the sunny land of Sicily with my Lucille—” 

“ Your mother’s name! I implore you!” cried the statesman. 

«“ Ah! that, and this true miniature, are all—” 

“ Gracious Providence!” exclaimed the great man, staring at the miniature, which trembled in 
his convulsed grasp. He then continued, in hurried, almost incoherent language. “ Boy—could 
you forgive that father, were he to ask your pardon?” 

“ My mother enjoined it, though she was wronged most villanously. Do you know my father? 
No, you could not!—the name he bore was an assumed one, which caused my mother’s search so 
long to be fruitless: would that she had never found him, since but to see him another’s struck her 
dead! He, too, is a great man /—but I shall trouble him not! Farewell, my friend; I would 
watch over this grave alone!” 

“ Ferdinand, I am thy father!” exclaimed Mr. Dauntless, 

“ You t—you cannot be that base man!” cried the youth, starting back from the proffered em- 


“My child! my child!—O, gracious heaven! thou knowest I sought to repair this wrong! 
Eudora! thus I kneel over thy sad remains, and pour out the bitter tears of a repentant heart. May 
heaven bless thee, and pardon thy false Horace!” 

“ Horace!” iterated Ferdinand. 

“ Such was the assumed name I bore on the occasion of Eudora’s ruin—my real one may be 
heard in every village. Hear me, thou child of the storm, and heir of shame! It was whilst the 
rankling revenge, engendered by the falsehood of Delia, yet savaged my heart, that thy mother be- 
came my victim. I was then an ambassador, sent to negotiate some important business with a 
foreign power—I was wrecked in a roaring tempest—was rescued from a watery grave by the ro- 
mantic Eudora, and your old Adam—was nursed by her, and recovered under her kind offices, I 
plighted my love, and promised to return in a few weeks, but had no intention of fulfilling the pro- 

;—frown on, yet hear me in silence. A few years afterwards, I was goaded with remorse 
for the crime, and urged by the love she had inspired, wished to return and make reparation. I 
demanded another mission, and embarked with the resolution of making her mine for ever. But 
when I reached the well-remembered scene of my base ingratitude, I learned that her father was no 
more, and that she was gone for ever, no one knew whither. O! my child, could you but know the 
amount of my sufferings then, you would pity me! For five long years, I traversed different coun- 
tries in quest of her, and experienced all the pangs that she endured. ©! that we could have met 
on the high seas !—had it even been on a perilous wreck! But the guilty has been punished, and 
kind heaven has taken to itself the innocent sufferer! Thus, Eudora, I throw myself upon your 
cold grave, and kiss the earth that hides thee!” Here the unhappy man prostrated himself, writhing 
in fearful agony. 

“ My father—father! Mother blessed thee with her last breath!” cried the distressed boy, falling 
upon his parent’s neck, and sobbing aloud. 

“Ferdinand!” said the sire, fondly embracing his boy, “I will prove a liberal parent to thee, I 
will bestow all the comforts that the world affords on thee—Lucille shall be thine, if weaith is only 
wanting to gain her father’s consent. You shall reside with me, and have an honorable post—” 

“ No, father! I must never behold your family, for your sake as well as mine. I would not bar- 
ter my accustomed enjoyments of uncontaminated nature, for all the honors the highest office could 
bestow. Let me return to Sicily with Lucille, or remain here by the sea, near the remains of Eudora, 
whose spirit will speak to me in every storm, and I shall ask no other bliss in life.” 

The “ Storm Child’s” request was grayted; after the usual time allotted for men to live, he,was 
interred with his faithful Lucille, beside the broken hearted mother. 
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THE SNOW BLAST. 


ALL out-door work Above the vaulty precipice’s cove. 
Now stands: the wagoner, with wisp-bound feet, | Formless, the pointed cairn now scarce o’ertops 
And wheelspokes almost filled, his destined stage ; The level, dreary waste; and coppice woods, 
Scareely can gain. O’er hill, and vale, and wood, | Diminished of their height, like bushes seem. 
Sweeps the snow-pinioned blast, and all things | With stooping heads, turned from the storm, the 
veils flocks, 

In white array, disguising to the view Onwards still urged by man and dog, escape 
Objects well known, now faintly recognized. The smothering drift; while, skulking at a side, 
One color clothes the mountain and the plain, _| Is scen the fox, with close down-folded tail, 
Save where the feathery flakes melt as they fall | Watching his time to seize a straggling prey ; 
Upon the deep blue stream, or scowling lake, | Or from some lofty crag he ominous howls, 

Or where some beetling rock o’erjutting hangs | And makes approaching night more dismal fall. 








THE PRINTER’S TALE. 
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BY WILLIamM E, BURTOR, 


“Sra,” said the printer, “ my acquaintance with poverty commenced in the cradle, and it will 
doubtless terminate in the coffin.” 

« I am sorry to hear that your sojourn in this world has been so chequered,” said the parson. 

“ Chequered! my life has been one unvarying black patch. I have no white spots in my me- 
mory’s waste. You may think me ungrateful in my speech, and wonder at my utterance of com- 
plaint while enjoying the comforts of a warm fire side and the shelter of a roof, during the fury 
of the howling storm. I allow that your ale ought to cheer my heart, and your sociality enliven 
my mind, but I cannot drive from my recollection that I entered your house as a beggar—that I 
have left behind me a suffering wife and family, who are almost destitute of every thing which the 
inelemency of the season demands; and that, if I should obtain any work at the end of this long 
and distressing journey, my failing sight will scarcely allow me to earn more than suflicient for the 
maintenance of my miserable life.” 

“ Have you many children?” inquired the parson. 

* Pour pale-faced sickly wretches crawl about their mother’s chair, and worry her for the food 
she is not always able to supply. Poor Ruth! when I took her from her smiling, happy home, she 
little thought of the hopeless misery of her future life.” 

«“ Nay, nay, not hopeless—something may— 

«I do not believe that there is one sunny day in store forme. I have done with hope. She 
smiled upon me once, but her smile was false—and the disappointment almost turned my brain. 
I will relate the circumstance, if you wish it, certainly. Although I have attached importance to 


its effect upon my life, it is soon told—an item, merely, in ‘the short and simple annals of the 
, 


« My mother’s youngest sister married an old and eccentric man. He was in a large way of 
business, and it was thought that aunt Sally had made an excellent match. But in a short time it 
was discovered that he was mean and stingy; his abrupt and rude remarks gave general offence, 
and Daniel Jones was soon voted exceedingly disagreeable. Driven from the houses of the wealthier 
portion of the family, he used to call in at my humble lodging, and chat with my wife, and play 
with my first born—a sprightly little girl. I was not then, sir, so wretchedly poor as I am now ; 
my earnings, though scant, were sufficient for the wants of our small family, and my Ruth occa- 
sionally earned a few shillings during the moments she could snatch from attending to the wants 
of her husband and her child. 

“ Old Daniel, at last, became our daily visiter. He loved to sit at our frugal board, and snatch, 
by way of lunch, a morsel from our early dinner. My wife respected his peculiarities, and the old 
man’s heart warmed towards her. ITlness came on me—fever prostrated my powers, and I rose 
from my bed a purblind man. 

« My wife, at the same time, gave me an addition to my family. The loss of my wages had 
driven us to the necessity of soliciting assistance from my wealthy relative, who must have seen 
our destitution, though he did not proffer the smallest help. He listened to Ruth’s appeal with a 
downcast look, and placing a five pound note upon the table, coldly said— I never lend money— 
I give you this, but do not ask me for more, I love you, Ruth, and your husband, and your chil- 
dren—and if I should die without having a male child born to me, you shall enjoy my wealth, for 
I believe that you love me, and I believe that my wife loves only my gold; do not, therefore, ask 
me for money, lest I should also imagine you to be mercenary in your esteem.” 

“ We never saw the old man again. He absented himself from our impoverished fire side, and 


we were left to struggle with increasing difficulties. My weak sight seriously affected the amount ~ 


of my wages; I was, at length, compelled to quit London, and seek for occasional employ in the 
provincial cities, leaving Ruth to support her children by the proceeds of her own exertions. A 
permanent situation, of easy duties but poor remuneration, was offered me in a city nearly two 
hundred miles from the metropolis; and I wrote to my poor Ruth, advising her to sell the remains 
of our household sticks, and hasten down, with her children, to the new found home of her husband, 

“Another, and another child was born to us, but I could not welcome them with the kiss of joy. 
My utmost earnings scarcely sufficed for the procuration of the meanest lodging and the hardest 
fare. My poor Ruth’s cheeks, once so beautifully round and rosy, were pale and haggard ; and my 
cin, sual end thin, quar with eachother fr he largest share of od 
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“ Our expectations of ultimate benefit from Daniel Jones’ wealth were blighted by the birth of a 
son and heir. My amiable companion, who unrepiningly filled the painful station to which her 
love for me had consigned her, was seized with violent rheumatic pains, and became unable to move 
from her chair, In returning from visiting the sick wife of a brother journeyman, poor Ruth was 
caught in a heavy shower of rain, and drenched to the skin. Poverty denied her the help of a 
cheerful fire, the cordial glass of counter excitement, or the means of change in her raiment, She 
suffered the clothes to dry upon her back, and she has never walked since. 

« This new calamity almost drove me wild. It was impossible that I could attend to my work, 
and leave my bed stricken wife and helpless babes without attendance ; and equally impossible to 
pay for service, or even procure the extra food necessary for an extra mouth, 

« | was sitting, one day, absorbed in melancholy—the parish doctor had informed me that it was 
not likely my wife would ever recover, and the under overseer of the poor had just quitted the room, 
leaving me the pauper’s allowance, which my necessities had compelled me to claim. The paltry 
sum of four shillings, all that the parish condescended to allow an ailing father, a bed stricken wife, 
and four little children, was in future to be discontinued, because I was not born in their district— 
but I could be passed from parish to parish in an open cart, some two hundred miles across the 
country, to the place of my nativity, where the authorities would be compelled to receive me. I 
was ruminating over the misery of the present, and the dreariness of the future, when the postman’s 
knock summoned me to the door, and I was presented with a double letter from London—the post- 
age of which absorbed one half of the parish allowance for our weekly maintenance. 

« The letter was from a cousin who had never condescended to visit his mechanic relations, but 
now addressed me in the words of affection. He told me that my uncle Daniel had lost his child, 
and was fretting himself into the grave—that it was barely possible he could exist many days, and 

appeared anxious for my presence before he died. The letter concluded with an earnest request 
that I would instantly visit the metropolis, if I wished to see my relative alive. ‘The postscript as 
usual, contained the principal information ; it stated that a will had been made, to which he (my 
cousin) had been appointed executor, and that the majority of the property was left to me and my 
heirs for ever. 

«“ The enclosure was from a lawyer, and marked ‘ Confidential.’ The writer stated that he had 
been called in to draw up the last will and testament of Daniel Jones, wherein I was named prin- 
cipal inheritor and residuary legatee ; that the deviser was then upon his death bed; and as a friend 
and legal adviser, the writer suggested that I should immediately repair to London. 

« The receipt of this intelligence roused me from my stupor; the idea of ever attaining indepen- 
dence had scarcely entered into my imagination, but when the reality appeared within my grasp, 
the tumultuous throbbings of my heart’s blood almost deprived me of my faculties. But I had not 
the means of undertaking a journey to London, and such a proceeding was absolutely necessary, 
according to the opinion of the lawyer and the executor. 

«T placed the letters before my employer, a man of immense wealth, and solicited the loan of ten 
pounds. ‘'Ten pounds!’ said he, ‘why you must deem me mad!’ But when he ascertained the 
nature of my expectations, he proposed to advance me double the sum required, if I would sign an 
agreement to take one of his cottages at an overstfained rent for a term of years. I was compelled 
to accept his iniquitous proposal. 

«“ When my companions—the journeymen, working in the same printing office—heard of the 
venality of their employer, they unanimously agreed to subscribe the sum required, and insisted 
upon my restoration of the advanced sum, and the cancelling of the extorted bond. 

“ Half of the ready money, furnished me by the kindness of my brother printers, was left with 
my suffering wife—and a nurse of approved skill was engaged to attend upon my family during 
my unavoidable absence. 

“IT reached the metropolis in fifty hours after the arrival of the letters, but my benefactor had 
departed from this world of wo, regretting the absence of his beloved nephew. My cousin, the 
executor, received me with an offensive smirk, and obtruded the most fulsome proffets of assistance. 
‘The lawyer waited till I had quitted the house of mourning ; he then suggested the probability of a 
scarcity of cash; declared that his purse was at my disposal; and insisted upon being allowed the 
favor of advancing a supply till the funeral was over. I accepted his kind proposition, and con- 
sented to receive sufficient to enable me to purchase suitable mourning and other necessary extras. 
po manag post, the remainder of the borrowed sum to gladden the hearts of my wife and» 


eae Tee ilies iba Vin tials Oe He talked of me as the 
inheritor of countless thousands—affected to pity the fortunes of the widow, and took marvellous 
credit to himself for the tendency of the executed will. The widow behaved with the utmost 
civility, and expressed her satisfaction at seeing the person whom her dear husband had frequently 
inquired after, while suffering the pains of death. 

“The funeral over, I was invited by the attorney to attend at the opening of the seals, which had 
been affixed by the executor, and to listen to the reading of the will. Seal after seal was removed ; 
bureaus, secretaries, and drawers were rummaged over, but the will could not be discovered. The 
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most scrutinizing search was instituted, but it resulted in the same declaration—the will could not 
be discovered. 

« The attorney declared, that, the night previous to my uncle’s death, he had, by the sick man’s 
desire, drawn up his last will and testament; my cousin, the appointed executor, testified the same 
result; and the lawyer’s clerk, the witness to the signatures, pointed out the drawer in which the 
deed had been deposited, after my uncle’s signature had been attached. The widow expressed her 
willingness to obey her deceased husband’s injunction, but required a sight of his written will, or, 
at least, an attested copy. The lawyer confessed himself beaten, and taking me by the arm, quitted 
the house. 

« «TI do not believe I am saying more than I ought,’ said the attorney, in explanation, ‘ but accor- 
ding to the dying expressions of your uncle, he was satisfied that his wife had married him for his 
money only. ‘To test the truth of his opinion, he executed a will, containing some hard stipulations 
for a young and not unhandsome widow. A rich legacy was bequeathed to you, under all circum- 
stances; but if the widow married again, she was to be cut off with a trivial annuity, and the 
whole of the property reverted to you. I was so satisfied that a few hours would close the life 
of the deviser, that I did not impress upon his mind the necessity of registering a copy of his will 
in the Commons. I am convinced, in my own mind, that your aunt perused the will, almost imme- 
diately after its formation ; and, finding her fortune dependent on a stipulation excessively disagree- 
able, she took the liberty of destroying the document, and it is impossible for us to prove that she 
did, or that the old gentleman himself did not clap it into the fire.’ 

« Now, sir, you know the whole of my story. The will never was discovered ; the widow admi- 
nistered ; and, as no nearer heir appeared, she retained possession of the property. In a few months 
she married again—her second husband was a spendthrift, and I believe that she is now nearly as 
poor as myself. 

«“ My cousin—my servile, geld loving cousin, treated me with the grossest contumely, when he 
discovered the failure of my hopes. The lawyer, overwhelmed at what he termed his own neglect, 
gave me a receipt for the sum advanced, and kindly presented me with a five pound note to pay 
my expenses home. But I had incurred a heavy debt at my hotel—and when this demand was 
satisfied, I found that a few shillings only remained in my purse. On this miserable sum, I com- 
menced my journey homewards; ere many miles had been passed over, the man who a few days 
before had expected to be in possession of thousands, was begging a night’s lodging in a barn, and 
soliciting the blessing of stale victuals, to quiet the clamors of a hungry stomach.” 


THE MYRTLE. 


BY FAMBS MONTGOMERY, ENGLAND. 


ee 


Dark-green and gemm’d with flowers of snow, , A soul which wounds nor wrongs destroy, 





With close uncrowded branches spread ; But wakes its sweetness from repose: 
Not proudly high, nor meanly low, Ah! could J thus heaven’s gifts employ, 

A graceful myrtle rear’d its head. Worth seen, worth hidden, thus disclose! 
Its mantle of unwithering leaf In health, with unpretending grace 

Seem’d, in my contemplative mood, In wealth, with meakness and with fear, 
Like silent joy or patient grief, Through every season wear one face, 

The emblem of pure quietude. And be in truth what I appear. 
Still life, methought, is thine, fair tree: Then should afflictions chastening rod 

Then pluck’d a sprig, and while I mused, Bruise this frail frame, or break my heart ; 
With idle hands, unconsciously, Life, a sweet sacrifice to God, 

The delicate small foliage bruised. Outbreathed like incense, would depart. 
Odors, by my rude touch set free, The Captain of Salvation thus, 

Escaped from all their secret, cells; When like a lamb to slaughter led, 
Quick life, I cried, is thine, fair tree! Was by the Father’s will, for us, 

fn thee a soul of fragrance dwells : Himself through suffering perfected. 


The Mount, near Sheffield, England, 
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EXPERIENCES OF 


A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 


* Dans les petites boites les bons uuguens.” 


LESSON THE SIXTH, 


XLI. Taz Act or Wixxs.—The glorification of any kind of wine which has been kept for a 
certain term of years in a barrel or bottle, is a piece of humbug that deserves immediate explosion. 
Good wines will ever attain perfection a few years from their birth ; and like the other beautiful god- 
sends of sunny climes, rapidly deteriorate when past their climacteric. No wine drinker, with any 
pretension to taste, cares for port that is more than seven or eight years old ; and much wine, even at 
that age, turns tawny, acquires an acidity in place of the valued astringency, and becomes decidedly 
gout-creating and stomach-turning. The temperature of the cellar materially affects the ripening 
of various wines; a dump lodgment assists the maturation of most heavy-bodied articles of imbibi- 
tion—bottled port wine may be speedily ripened by having cold water occasionally thrown over it, 
Brown Sherry and Madeira are frequently boiled into refinement, particularly in the United States ; 
newly bottled wine is made to deposit and improve in flavor, by being dipped in water, and placed 
for a few hours in the sun. Madeira, from its acidity, keeps better than any other kind of wine, 
excepting Maccabeo and other Roussillion wines, now of little note. Claret wine will not keep, 
unless for vinegar. Champagne, the Mousseaux, is at its best when about two years old: M. Moet, 
of Epernay, has kept some of the finest quality of Sillery or still Champagne in his cellars above a 
dozen years, but the temperature of the vaults is carefully regulated to about 54 degrees Fahrenheit— 
and, after all, the quality of the wine is only retained, not improved. Hock, and most of the Rhine 
wines, should be drunk before the delicacy of the aroma has been destroyed by age. Sherry will not 
bear exportation from its native clime without an addition of the strongest alcohol; and requires to 
be severely brandied, if not exposed to immediate sale. How then ean age improve its virtue !— 
Wines ought not to be published until they are ripe and drinkable—but let us not be longer hum- 
bugged about the excessive age of the various fancy wines, supposed to be unspeakably superior and 
valuable. Let us, if we must regard the age of wine, look to the vintage, and nothing else. It is 
hard to refrain from laughing when we see a venerable old codger cocking his half-closed eye toward 
a glass of thin rhubarb-colored mixture, devoid of smell or taste, and smacking his lips as if in 
ecstasy, because his father bottled this nastiness eighteen or twenty years ago. When he tells you 
that it must be good because he knows it to be old, shame him from his heterodoxy by praising the 
flavor of old women as well as old wine—reverence the juiciness of tough old ducks and bucks, and 
ancient, and therefore venerable, pickles and pine apples, and other forgotten tenants of the store- 
room. Old wine! stuff! Old physic is a preferable article. 

XLII. Never Laven ar a Guost Sronx !—TI, in the sufficiency of your hardihood, you posi- 
tively disbelieve the existence of spectres, be assured that you are one in a thousand. I speak in the 
confidence of experience. The birch of the pedagogue hath not yet flogged every spectre from the 
grave-yard, Every personage, in every rank of life, from nine to ninety, has seen or knows some- 
body who has had an interview with a ghost of an aunt, grandfather, or sweetheart. The majority 
of the company present at the recital of a ghost story, may take the tone of some daring unbeliever 
or pretender, and faintly smile at the “ridiculous idea ;” but, satisfied in secrecy of the truth of the 
creed, they are certuin to despise the unbeliever. Boswell has left us an apothegm of Johnson’s 
in favor of the ghost-seers ; Dom Calmet the expounder of the Bible, has given us a history of vam- 
pyres ; Walter Scott has written a volume on apparitions, and the caleulating Colton, in his Lacon, 
although he gives a chapter against the probability of ghostly influences, has upset his theery in a 
note wherein he acknowledges their existence. e Christian religion is based on supernatural 
‘ appearances. Frightened people will not think of the necessity of miracles in the days of darkn 
and their inutility in these times of mental refulgency. It is somewhat strange that spectres w 
insist upon dragging iron chains across the grave-yards; how are these poor wretched ghosts sup- 
plied with the mineral clogs? or, are they but the ghosts of chains? Why will the spectres waap 
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their fleshless bones in white sheets on frosty or blowy nights, when, by their supernatural powers, 

they might obtain the ghost of a comfortable overcoat, or watch cloak? _Would not the respective 
coffins be a more fitting and enduring garb! By the way, how is it, that despite the general damp- 
ness of the grave and the clammy mud of the grave-yard, particularly on wet evenings, that the 
spectral saeets are always white and pure ? who supplies the ghosts with clean linen? Some of the 
spectres are more domestic in the habitudes, I allow ; but do they not always exhibit a lamerftable ig- 
norance in the choice of locality? Your thorough-bred out-and-out top-sawyer of a ghost, always 
possesses himself of some dismal hole in a battered time-eaten castle, or inhabits a garret or cellar 
in a wretched tenement of the worst description. Are ghosts bashful in their supernaturalness, or 
are they ashamed of their tomb toilet, that they continually sneak along crazy galleries and down 
back staircases, avoiding the well-aired passages and comfortable parlors of the domicile, wherein 
they might settle happily down in somewhat like enjoyment? If grinning ghosts and sheeted 
spectres will revisit the glimpses of the moon, let them behave in accordance with the spirit of the 
times, and attend to the amelioration of their race ; let them cultivate the decencies and proprieties 
of human nature if they assume its shape. Instead of moping in the dank dullness of the miasmatic 
burying ground, let them take a midnight frisk in a fragrant flower garden. Why should not our 
public squares become conservative ghost walks at night! There is but a nameless difference between 
moonshine and gas-light. I commend these ideas to the due consideration of the supernatural hosts, 
and I trust that the spirit of the next schoolmaster who defuncts, will officiate as missionary, and 
inculcate the wisdom of my word. Let him report progress in the retiracy of our sanctum during 
the next moonlight midnight, and evince his appreciation of our proposals by smoking a choice prin- 
cipe with ghostly dignity and grave bearing. We shall expect the honor of a call, and prepare our 
spirits accordingly. 

XLID. Waar constrrrures a Gentteman’! This question is frequently asked in the present 
day, and is variously, but seldom satisfactorily responded to. Almost every station, in the present 
strangely constituted state of society, has its own notion of gentility, and believes its opinions to be 
the orthodox creed. The dandified son of the millionaire, who inherits his father’s fortune, the 
result of successful speculations in mackerel Nos, | and 2, whale oil, hides, and tobacco, despises 
the merchant tailor or the importer of hardware. These worthies, in turn, ridicule the pretensions 
of the mechanic, who, again, domineers over the laborer and store porter. What, therefore, con- 
stitutes a gentleman? in the eyes of the boot cleaner and the waiter at the hotel, the swindler, the 
member of congress, the clergyman, and the loafer, if well dressed, and liberal in their expenditure, 
are all gentlemen alike—and the world takes up the opinion of the waiter. A don-vivent is disap- 
pointed in the coldness of an abstemious friend ; this friend may be the darling of every literary 
circle—the cynosure of all eyes and hearts—~but if he does not possess a head or rather a block for 
drinking, his convivial friends pronounce him “no gentleman.” Goldfinch, in Holcroft’s comedy 
of The Road to Ruin, indignantly repels an assertion that he is no gentleman, by an appeal to 
the exclusive fashion of his spurs. Another worthy testified, during a trial in a court of justice, 
that the prisoner must be a real gentleman, because he kept his horse and gig. George the Fourth 
was said to be the first gentleman of the age, yet he revelled in the society of the profligate and 
debased. Davy Crockett affirms thet Philip Hone, of New York, is the most gentlemanly man he 
ever met with, because when he asked Crockett to drink, in the hospitable recesses of his back 
parlor, he turned his back when Crockett filled his tumbler that he might not see how extensive a 
smaller the rip-roarer chose to apportion. Dick Smith, (every body knows Dick,) affirms that 
no man is a gentleman who cannot drink his host blind drunk, and remain sober enough to turn 
him into ridicule afterwards. Unfortunately, Dick does not exemplify his position, for he invariably 
turns up spooney before any other member of the party. The hack driver endeavors to cheat 
you out of an extra half dollar, and if you refuse to submit to his swindle, he declares, with a rat- 
tling emphasis, as he shuts up his steps, that you are no gentleman. The bankrupt defaulter, 
stained with a thousand acts of peculative infamy, refuses to acknowledge an actor or an editor as 
a gentleman. The wharf nigger repudiates his brother woodpiler, who robs him of a three-center, 
and denounces him “ no geddelman, nebber.” ‘Two specimens of high-blooded aristocracy quarrel, 
because one of them has presumed to interfere with the amour of his friend. The injured individual 
discovers that his friend is no gentleman, while his friend proves his claim to the title by shooting 
the injured man through the heart. The dog fighter hazards a bet with a stranger in a bear-skin 
waistcoat, “ persuming him to be a regler genelman.” Modern novelists, with a woful but apparent 
ignorance of the term, misapply it upon all occasions. On the stage, the gentleman is generally 
depicted a thoughtless youngster, without money or brains, and running into every sort of disre- 
putable scrape, from the consequences of which he is redeemed by his friends, because he has a 
good heart and is a gentlemanly fellow. A gentleman! the bar keeper of an oyster cellar asserts 
the character every Sunday ; proud of his new blue coat, he holds his head higher than a giraffe, 
leoks down disdainfully upon a clergyman in freadbare attire, or a counting-house clerk in his 
only suit, and struts a swell supreme. The highwayman who was condemned to death, when he 
mounted the gallows and encountered a chimney sweep, the partner of his doom, wept not at the 
near prospect of a violent end, nor at the degradation attendant on the punishment of his crime; 
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he wept at the contemptuous nature of his colleague—at the ungentlemanly standing of his sharer 
in the honors of the day. Ward, the wondrous writer of Fielding, D’Almaine, and De Vere, gives 
in the latter work, a true and honest definition of a gentleman ; and I beg leave to refer my readers 
to the motto in The Gentleman’s Magazine, in evidence of the quotation’s worth. 

XLIV. Tax Porrry or Puncu Maxine is as little understood by the millions who tipple the 
alelicious beverage as the difficulties of an epic. Very tolerable whiskey punch may generally be 
obtained at the various respectable taverns, but few private punch brewers can mix an article worthy 
suction. Many tasteless wretches squeeze the juice cf the lemon into the punch, instead of slicing 
thinly off a smail portion of the rind or peel. It is good to rub a lump of fine sugar over the outside 
of the fruit; this process will absorb a sufficiency of the essential oil of the lemon, which is better 
than any of the interior acid for whiskey punch. But the chemist’s article, called essential salt 
of lemons, is but the salt of sorrel, and is a poisonous affair, although frequently used to give an acid 
flavor to punch. Remember that the water should boil for whiskey punch, but not for rum or brandy 
punch ; let it be as hot as possible, but if it attains the boiling heat, be assured that your punch will 
not cream. The rind of a Seville orange is an agreeable addition to whiskey punch. George IV., 
of England, whose opinions in matters of taste have never been surpassed, patronised a potent but 
pleasant punch, which was long the fashionable tipple at the symposiums of the elite, and is favor- 
ably known as the Regent’s Punch. One bottle of Hockheimer, two bottles of W. I. Madeira, 
three bottles of Mousseaux Champagne, a quart of the finest Cogniac, a bottle of Curagoa, a pint 
of old Jamaica spirits, two bottles of Seltzer water, four pounds of bloom raisins, with the rind and 
peel of several lemons and Seville oranges. Use white candy instead of sugar, and strong green 
tea in place of water. This glorious concoction is a cold tipple, and should be strongly iced pre- 
vious to its imbibition.’ Green tea is a splendid addition to the punch drinker’s materials, and adds 
nothing to the expense. After the housekeeper has done with the teapot, and every portion of 
strength that hot water can draw from the leaves has been extracted, the searching power of any 

alcoholic spirit will bring forth nearly as strong an infusion. A very delicious and sensible 
xture of good punch may be thus made—Place in the bow] twelve tolerable sized lumps of white 
loaf sugar—not the pale brown steam refuse generally used in taverns; pour in a pint of hot, but 
not boiling water, and finely triturate the saccharine. Cast in the peel of two lemons, cut thin and 
fine with a sharp knife ; squeeze in the juice of the fruit also. ‘Then mix half a pint of old Jamaica 
spirits, a quarter of a pint of fine flavored brandy, a wine glass full of old bottled porter or stout, and 
an ad libitum quantity of arrack. Let each ingredient be well stirred in separately; let the bowL 
be warm before mixing, and if all the liquids were placed before the fire previous to their introduc- 
tion to the bowl, the punch would be warmer and therefore better. If the arrack is good, a slight 
dash will flavor a good sized bowl of punch; wherever this article is not to be obtained, dissolve a 
scruple of benjamin seed in a pint of rum, and you will have a capital succedaneum. There are 
various additions that may be used, and, to some tastes, with great effect. A small lump of butter 
is said to soften the punch, but I never found any punch come hard to me. The insertion of a 
table spoonful of currant jelly, the substitution of shrub for the Jamaica spirit, the use of capillaire 
instead of sugar, and sherry in lieu of the mait, are sickly alterations unworthy the man of taste. 
A veteran. palate would prefer the use of green tea instead of the aqua pura, but incipient punch 
drinkers discourage the innovation. There is much tact requisite in the skilful cutting of lemon 
peel for punch ; if it is cut too thick, the white pith imparts an unpleasant bitter to the punch ; if too 
thin, the minute cells on the surface, which contain the essential oil of the fruit, are cut through, 
and the scent and flavor lost. 

XLV. Love Lerrens are dangerous articles to write, and a man of sense avoids their trans- 
mission. In every amour, from the secret liaison to the honorable courtship, there is a chance 
of exposure in consequence of a break, and love letters, however well written, must sound ridiculous 
to all but the parties concerned. How contemptibly small these arrows of Cupid appear in the 
printed evidence of a breach of promise case, with the italicised words, capitals, points, and dashes 
of the printer! Many of the fair enslavers are so proud of their conquests that they cannot help 
showing in confidence the tender epistle to some half dozen particular friends, newly-married 
cousins, and schoolmates. Love letters frequently betray the secret of a snug affair, and involve 
tthe scribbling swain in purgatorial difficulties. Avoid them, if you wish to prosper. 

XLVI. Vrerrasix Sours of all kinds are bad things whenever you expect to swallow a large 


Oxtail, Giblet, or Gravy Soups, are ridiculous things to eat, when you know that you have jus- 


to do to other things of equal value. Light soups for a large dinner, and vice versa. 4 





POETICAL PORTRAITS 


OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


BY A. M‘MAKIN, 


MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


Tarne is a heavenly lyre, 
Touch’d by an angel hand, 

And strains of love and fire 
Await thy soul’s command, 


FITZGREENE HALLECK, 


His gory sabre gleam’d 
Across the dusky plain, 
Where high the crescent stream’d 
Above the Moslem slain. 


WILLIS G. CLARK, 


Sweetly thy numbers flow, 
Like to a tranquil stream, 
Tinged with a heavenly glow 

Of daylight’s parting beam. 


GEORGE P. MORRIS, 


A peaceful cottage deor, 
Where stands a giant tree, 
With ivy creeping o’er— 
A picture is for thee. 


LIEUT. G. W. PATTON, 


His home’s amid the camp; 
Far in a southern glen, 
Is heard the measur’d tramp 

Of hosts of armed*men. 


A deep exhaustless mine 
Thy poesy hath found, 

And gems that glow and shine 
Are scattered freely round. 


Cc. HH, WATERMAN. 





PHILA. 


J. G. WHITTIER. 


As from a thunder-cloud, 
Is heard thy thrilling voice, 
In accents long and loud, 
And Afric’s sons rejoice. 


J. F. COOPER. 


His home is on the deep, 
Where waves on waves arise, 

And howling tempests sweep 
Along the lowering skies. 


R. M. BIRD. 


Obedient to his call, 

The dark brow’d Indians roam, 
By rock and waterfall, 

Deep in their forest home. 


R. T. CONRAD, 


Thy harp’s sweet tone is strung 
At pure affection’s shrine ; 
In thee the sage’s tongue 
And poet’s soul combine. 


ROBERT MORRIS. 


Gently thy numbers float, 
Touching beyond compare, 

Like the swan’s dying note, 
As sweet, and e’en as rare. 


N. C. BROOKS. 


Turret and gilded dome, 

Thy bright creations throng ; 
By thee, the sacred tome 

Is moulded into song. 























REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





THE NEW AMERICAN NOVELS. 


Rob of the Bowl: a Legend of St. Inigoes. By the Author of Swallow Barn, Horse-Shoe Ro- 
binson, ete. Two volumes. 
Stanley ; or, The Recollections of a Man of the World. Two volumes. 
Home as Found. By the Author of Homeward Bound. Two volumes. 
Althea Vernon ; or, The Embroidered Handkerchief. To which is added Henrietta Harrison ; 
or, The Blue Cotton Umbrella. By Miss Leslie, author of Pencil Sketches, ete. One volume. 
Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


It is with pleasure we observe that, from the house of one publishing firm alone, we have, in the 
‘course of a few days, four novels from the pens of American writers, despite the suffocating influ- 
ence of the monied few who the passage of the international copyright law, which would 
have given the authors of the United States at least an opportunity of competing with their trans- 
atlantic brethren in the realms of fiction. As it is, the American author who merely gains the 
ear of the bookseller, may consider himself a fortunate man; the lucky scribe who is sufficiently 
potential to secure the — of his bantling, is a man of note and reverence in the paths of 


this every-day world. list of works heading our article does not invalidate the truth of our 
remarks ; three of the four authors are of standing reputation, and have but to say “ Print,” and it is 
done; and the fourth, although an anonymous writer, wields a powerful and original pen, and has 
but commenced his career to endless and exalted fame. We do not blame cither the public or the 
publishers for the patronage afforded to the many English reprints which are now, and have been, 
issuing in endless volumes from the shelves of our American dealers. Why should a bookseller 
give even the paltry sum of five hundred dollars to an author for the produce of his brains, when 
he can obtain a copy of the most popular Engliah work of the day, and print it at the mere ex- 

of type and paper? Why should the public give a dollar for an American tale, when the 
productions of Bulwer and Marryatt are retailed at twenty-five cents per novel? But if the Eng- 
lishman, who receives nothing for the sale of twenty or thirty thousand of his works, were allow- 
ed to enter a copyright in the United States, the bookseller would be compelled to award him some 
portion of the heavy profits derived from his brain-spinnings, and the American author would at 
least obtain the liberty of competition in the race after fortune and fame. 

The fictitious reasonings against the contemplated bill, prove the rottcnness of the holdings of 
the enemy. The cry of anti-nationality, which the publishers and their adherents raised, was of 
the most ridiculous description ; the persons who were absolutely living upon the writings of fo- 
reign authors, which writings filled their shelves to the exclusion of native productions, pretended 
to be horrified at the idea of giving an alien power to obtain a copyright. The whole tribe of print- 
ers, paper makers, type founders, and bookbinders were instantly to be deprived of bread, by the 
tush of foreign scribes and publishers, who were to seize upon the book-market of the United 
States, and constitute themselves the sole arbiters of our national literature. Do not the writers of 
England now furnish us with nine-tenths of our entire material for reading ’—are not their maga- 
zines reprinted entire in close imitation of the original, and piecemeal in the daily and weekly 
j ? Look at the pu blisher’s advertisements in any paper; what are the new works announced 
but “ English, English, sirs, from top to toe?” If the international copyright act were allowed to 
pass, the question of preference between the trans and cis-atlantic authors would be the allowable 
position of superior merit—it is now a mere matter of cents. American authors cannot struggle 
against the issue of countless trash, heralded by a flight of London puffs, and published because it 
costs nothing, and bears the stamp of a foreign name. 

It is impossible for America to possess a wholesome and vigorous literature, or a chaste and pros- 
perous drama, till the withering effects of a base submission to every thing that can be borrowed 
or stolen from another land has passed away, and we begin to think and write for ourselves. The 
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works of fiction circulated through the land—the plays whieh are nightly given to crowded audi- 
ences in every principal city, do not contain the principles of Americans, nor are they replete with 
the sentiments which find an echo in the hearts of our countrymen—but who can blame the money 
makers for appropriating the goods of others, when the government of the land refuses to allow the 
foreigners a right of property? In England, the privilege of copyright is allowed to the member of 
any land however distant, and yet we hear nothing about the ruin of the publishers and the poverty 
of the printers. ‘The interests of the American mechanics demand the protection of Congress; let 
it be made a proviso in the act that no book shall be published in the Union, unless printed with 
American type upon American paper. This arrangement would forbid the possibility of being 
overrun with cheap editions of English works, to the exelusion of the American publication, which 
seems to be the ostensible bugbear of the opponents of the bill; and it would allow the American 
writer a chance of reception from the American bookseller, who, when he found himself compelled 
to remunerate all authors, might deem it worth while to risk a few hundreds on the publication of 
an original work, by an unknown hand. 

The few distinguished American writers who grace our literary lists, owe their appearances be- 
fore the public, either to the reputation gained in the pages of a periodical work, or some local po- 
pularity, which induces a bookseller to risk a publication. Even then, there is no outlay, no exer- 
tions to force the book into publicity, no paid puffs and business praises to assist the young pretender. 
A small number is printed at the lowest rate of expense; if the merit of the work demands a second 
edition, the writer may consider himself secure; a dividend of the profits is handed over to him, 
and his future performances are certain of a civil reception. But if the work, unpuffed, and in the 
present impotent state of literary criticism, most likely unnoticed, because unperused by the critics, 
fails to readily “ go off,” let not the unfortunate scribe again appear within the portals of the publisher, 
with any more of his MSS. Twenty contemptible effusions, either fashionable, by “a Lady of 
Rank,” or nautical nonsenses, by “a Captain in the Royal Navy,” will be issued, before his second 
application meets with an attentive ear. 

That America possesses within herself the germ of a vigorous literature, is evidenced by the fact 
of its existence, despite the tramplings of a whole horde of foreign invaders. Like a hardy plant, 
it rears its head in various unexpected corners, and continues to thrive, although deprived of the 
presence of the sun. Let us, in our trimmings, deal sharply with withered leaves and branches 
alone—not lay the knife to the root, nor rudely pluck the choicest flowers, 

Mr. Kennedy, the author of “ Rob o’ the Bowl,” has distinguished himself at the bar, in Con- 
gress, and in the paths of fiction and historic tale. He has now produced an able work, which will be 
read with pleasure wherever the English language is understood; but to persons acquainted with 
the localities of the scenes described, or interested in the history of the State of Maryland, the book 
will bring a tenfold charm. The author's well known pewer of description renders his account of 
the eventful scenes of the early colonists most life-like and pleasingly exact. The characteristics of the 
various personages are also well deseribed, but a lack of power to impart a variety of manner to the 
several characters sadly impairs the vividness of the author's con. sptions. The drunken trooper, 
the Lord Baltimore, the fearless buecaneer, the silly landlord and his bonny dame, the gentle secre- 
tary and the Dutch ranger, all use the same quaint and stilted phraseology. The frequent use of 
excess in dialects may oceasionally be carried too far in some of the English novelists, but a total 
absenee of lingual peculiarity gives a menotonous sound to the conversational portions of a work, 
and unfortunately such portions are frequently mtroduced in the work before us. Mr. Kennedy can 
impart the “ set phrase of speech” belonging to each grade and clime ; he has doubtless declined 
doing so, in the fear of spoiling the harmony of the picture; but the grating unison of the entire 
group of characters is far more dissonant and unnatural. 

The hero, “ Rob of the Bowl,” is a finely-executed conception. The perfect originality of the 
design, the bold coloring, and elaborate finish of this character, stamp the author as an artist of no 
ordinary power. The historical part of the story is well carried out, and the struggles of the Lord 
Proprietary te maintain the Catholic ascendancy are worked into the progress of the plot with 
skill and effect. We have not time to detail the many evident beauties of the work, and it would 
be insulting to the worth and reputation of the writer, were we to expend thé usual stereotyped 
phrases of criticism upon a novel which has added another living leaf to the young circlet of Ame- 
rican literature, 

“ Stanley, or The Recollections of a Man of the World,” is the production of an anonymous 
author. It is decidedly the most foreible and original work of the day; but, notwithstanding the 
announcement of a cosmopolite experience, the rust of the scholar is too plainly discernible, and 
the metaphysical subticties and abstruse niceties of the German schools preponderate over the 
eoncise wisdom of the man of the world. The same fault noticed in Mr. Kennedy’s work is also 
painfully prevalent in “Stanley.” The whole of the-characters speak in the same language, and 
indulge in flights of fancy far beyond the probability of their stations. ‘The poorest and the lowest 
talk logic, quote Latin and Milton, and revel in the wisdom of the fathers. The springs of the 
purest criticism and the bright waters of philosophy well forth from the foulest ditehes—while we 
admire the acumen of the writer, we smile at the improbable agency he has employed. 
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The author of “Stanley” is by no means inferior to the author of “ Tremaine,” the greatest 
English didactic writer of the day. Mr. Ward, doubless, possesses a higher polish, and a keener 
relish for the sunshiny paths of life ; our author rejoices somewhat in the gloomy mysticisms of the old 
philosophers, and smiles only when he picks a bone from the decayed mausoleums of a former age, 
and applies the scrap of mortality to the purposes of modern life. There are also evident marks 
of haste in the composition of “Stanley,” a fault excusable in articles prepared for appearance in 
periodical publications, but not to be allowed in the perfection of a didactic work. The plot also 
is in the highest degree improbable—and yet, with all these faults of omission and commission, we 
look upon “ Stanley” as the best written and most valuable book of the present age. Every chap- 
ter is stored with the choicest materials for thinking ; every page developes the extraordinary capa- 
city of the author’s mind, and the whole work exhibits a cyclopedia of reference and recollection 
not elsewhere to be experienced. 

We intend, ere long, to return to this book, and devote a few pages to a more extended and 
explanatory notice. We have marked several extracts for quotation, with which our readers cannot 
fail to be delighted. 

« Althea Vernon,” and “The Blue Cotton Umbrella” fiil a good sized volume with agreeable 
matter and pertinent advice. Miss Leslie’s productions are now the staple commodities of domestic 
literature; her works are to be found in every house, and in various departments of the same esta- 
blishment. Her valuable cookery book is an indispensable necessary in the store room and the 
kitchen ; her novels and graphic tales repose in the security of the boudoir, and her annuals grace 
the parlor table or the cabinet of the print-gatberer and the connoisseur. The volume under notice 
is a favorable specimen of her well known powers of coraposition ; Miss Leslie may be termed the 
“ Martineau” of social life. ~ 

It is with regret that we turn from the gratifying perusal of the above works to notice the repe- 
tition of a failure connected with the honored name of Cooper, the author of « The Spy,” “« The 
Pilot,” « The Prairie,” and “The Pioneers.” We are sorry that he allowed this, his last, and most 
inane production, “ Home as Found,” to pass through the press into publicity. Considered as a 
novel, it is flat, stale, and miserably dull ; as a literary composition, it is puerile and common place; 
as a national disquisition, it is marked with undeniable stains of prejudice and ill-temper. It has 
been severely, and generally, most justly handled by every portion of the American press, for the 
anti-national sentiments and arrogant tone observable in every page. We were amongst the first 
to point out this strange and most unnatural tendency of the latter portion of Cooper’s writings, and 
thereby incurred the indignation of various scribes who now are the loudest and most indignant 
of his accusers. But we do not agree with the charge of exclusive anti-nationality now broached 
against Mr, Cooper, in consequence of his illiberal remarks upon the constitution of society in 
America, From some physical defect, or some deeply seated disease which has produced mental 
obscuration of the most dense description, Mr. Cooper has, within these few years, found fault with 
all creation, excepting alone his own immaculate self. We ask his most fervent admirer, if he has 
one left after the late numerous and melancholy exposures, to peruse the ten volumes manufactured 
by Mr. C, from the every-day passages of his trip to Europe. Switzerland, France, Italy, England, and 
the lands bordering the Rhine, are each and all the subjects of the most vile and senseless objurga- 
tions. The tergiversations of the writer are worthy notice—in one country, he praises its opposite 
as a means of affording comparisons degrading to the land wherein he is sojourning ; but when he 
dosnt the Setieadiellnins ne Gegees tha saleheaiaitanedien tednsientiay minted da,’ tepeier valine, 
and vituperates the objects of his prior laudations. Mr. Cooper seems latterly to have dipped his pen 
in the gall of bitterness; and with singular fatuity, he has now included his own country in the 
general damnation proudly dealt out to other lands, We believe he has no intention of rendering 
Ameri¢a and, Americans ridiculous in the eyes of Europeans, for the sake of currying favor with 
the Europeans, but we positively do believe that Mr. Cooper's jaundiced views will not allow him 
to speak well of any country in the world, except it presents ms coenpesianes dageatingg as Ge end 
under repudiation by the universal defamer. 

We have been informed that when Mr. Cooper was in Zicisden, he wensetieisid uihidiiintins tien 
of money by the eilitor of acertain English annual for the production of a short tale or story of the 
sea. The author of some thirty or forty republican volumes, flew into a most aristocratic rage, and 
desiring that the editor would not consider him as a hackney scribe, i indignantly refused to accede 
to the proposal. The most celebrated of England’s writers and the noblest born of England’s aris- 
tocracy, are proud to transmit their lucubrations for insertion in the yearly prettinesses of literature, 
but Mr. Cooper’s patrician blood boiled at the insulting proposal. Yet, this man, who shuddered 
at the idea of being considered a hack writer, turned the every-day events of his dull and common- 
place trip to Europe, into TEN VOLUMES of twaddle and ill-tempered gossip; he fulminates his 

of his native land in another series of four; announces a new edition of the very worst 
poems seer Prediction,” and undertakes to conduct a bookseller’s speculation—the Naval 

istory of the United States! / n’appartient qu’ aux grand hommes d’ avoir de b 
she Oncqurieabinas dish tasiatine pote eth aecanan of theteleney its netoaaitan 
guage. We recommend our quotation as a motto to the long list of errata, which posterity will ap- 
pend to his travelling “ Sketches,” 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Evenings at Home ; or the Juvenile Budget Opened. By Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld. Mlus- 
trated by Adams. 
The Life of Christ,in the words of the Evangelists. Illustrated by Adams. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 


These offerings to the little readers of this festive season, by the Messrs. Harper, evince their 
good sense in the subjects chosen, and the beauty of the illustrations and the binding affords ample 
testimony of their liberality. The literary merit of the “ Evenings at Home,” has long been ac- 
knowledged, and parents and guardians of youth will applaud the appearance of the present edition, 
with its pictorial embellishments and prettiness of appearance. Adams’ engravings are beyond the 
meed of every-day praise—the frontispieces to both the above works defy competition, and are va- 
luable specimens of American art. 

“ The Life of Christ,” is the best book to put into the hands of youth, preparatory to a perusal 
of the Holy Scriptures, that we are acquainted with. 


Histories from Scripture, for Children, lified by appropriate Domestic Tales. By Miss 
Graham. Embellished uh dgad engravings, by J. A, Adams. 
Moral Lessons and Stories, he the Proverbs of Solomon. By Jane Strickland. Embellished 


with elegant engravings, by J. A. Adams. 
John S. Taylor, New York. 


One of the most gratifying evidences of the effects of the march of mind is displayed in the 
abolition of the old futitities of Dilworth and Vyse, with the ridiculous fables written for the ad- 
vancement of certain trite moralities, and the general enlightenment of naughty little masters. 
The ancient villany of Tommy and Harry, the sons of “ an elderly gentleman who lived in the 
west of England,” with the elegant exhibition of the said two young gentlemen in long tailed 
coats, with their infant legs poked into knee breeches and stockings, with cocked hats on their curly 
heads, and battledores in their respective right hands—a stationary shuttlecock, hanging like a note of 
admiration in the centre of the wood cut, is as equally ridiculous as the more romantic portrayal of the 
lion smouzling the waistcoat of the naughty boy, who “ didn’t care”—or the adventures of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, the truant lads, who were caught by their pedagogue, and whipped, despite 
their falsehood or their truth. We have often thought that this one story has made more naughty 
boys than were ever converted by the time-serving morality of the old’ spelling-books, with their 
tales of doubtful purport and futile intent. 

The little books before us are written with peculiar care. Many adults might benefit by a pe- 
rusal of their contents; and yet the merest child may read and understand. The mechanical 
execution is worthy of attention, particularly the elegant illustrations by J. A. Adams, of New 
York, who may proudly advance his claims to the title of the best engraver on wood of the age. 


Peter Parley’s Christmas Tales, for 1839. 

Peter Parley’s Rambles in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The Little Girl's Own Book. By Mrs. Child. 

Holiday Stories. 

The Book of the Months: a Gift for the Young. 

The Childs Gem. By a Lady. Two Editions, 


Mr. Samuel Colman, of New York, is the publisher of the above list of “ books for the young,” 
which we have enumerated in full, not only as a guidance to our readers in the choice of New 
Year's Gifts for their little responsibilities or those of their acquaintances, but as an act of justice 
to an enterprising publisher, who deserves the patronage of the public. The whole list merits our 
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approbation; and we have no doubt but these alluring little volumes will meet with a ready sale. 
The “ Parley” books require no praise—* The Little Girl’s Own Book” is one of the most agree- 
able presents that we can conceive—and the delicious little “ Gem,” is a miniature annual, full of 
exceedingly beautiful petite plates and bits of beauty. 


Evenings with Prince Cambaceres, Second Consul, Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, Duke of 
Parma, etc., etc., etc. By Baron Langon. Two volumes, Carey and Hart. 


This is an animated and pleasant work, full of incidents well told, and anecdotes replete with 
point and pleasantry, The conversations are detailed with appropriate effect, and the reader very 
readily imagines that he hears the endless chat of the old courtier, who dotingly repeats the oft-told 
tale about his favorites of former days; and if he can produce an effective story, or create a power- 
ful impression upon his hearers, he cares not for the quality of the materiel employed. The rela- 
tions of prince Cambaceres must be swallowed cum grano salis, but the seasoning, however racy 
and piquant, is merely the play of the imagination for the sake of effect—there is noting national or 
partizan in the coloring given to the rare and interesting stories detailed by the courtly prattler. 

The following little bit of court scandal is a tolerable specimen of the author’s style :— 


THE BLACK LEG. 

“A perfect wonder made her appearance amongst us some months ago; a nymph-like shape, a 
Venus in figure, the presence of a Drana, Absnlom’s hair, (this letter was dated in the days of the 
Empire, gentleness, simplicity, innocence, no wit, httle common sense, but a fascinating countenance, 
and beauty enough to spare to any one else who might stand in need of it; add to this, a brilliant 
complexion, eyes that would drive one to despair by their provoking expression ; in short, a very apple 
of discord amongst us. : 

“A week had not elapsed when the verses of La Fontaine 


Deux engs vivaient en paix: une poule survient, 
Ex voila la guerre allumée, 


might with propriety have been applied to Malmaison. The first whisper was: Peter is the favorite 
of Mademoiselle de No, Paul is the man—perhaps both at once? These rumors fly about ; 
conjectures follow. We were under the sway of angry and tyrannical feelings. This state of things 
would have long continued, had not the Empress calling to me one evening, said :— 

o<iM de I request you will tell me what is this black-leg of which so many stories are 

« A black.leg?” I unconsciously repeated, as it happens when any thing is stated which we are 
unprepared to hear. ‘ 

“+ Yes, sir, that unlucky spectre which under the guise of a colossal leg, covered over with black 
crape, wanders about in the garden when all discreet persons at least have retired to rest.’ 

“Lt respectfolly answered that such tricks as these had not beem confided to me, for it was well 
known | would instantly put a stop to them. 

“+ Well, sir, I request you will take measures accordingly. Iam fond of the days of chivalry as 
represented in romance, or at the theatre Feydeau; bat, after sun-set, and in this place, such scenes 
are highly blameahte.” : 

“1t was now my turn to be angry; I knew and was assured, that the apparitions of the enormous 
black-leg were no invention. This hideons spectre has shewn himself, for the last fifteen days, or 
rather mghts, to speak more correctly. The servants of the household, the very companies of the 
guard. were already a prey to the terrors of superstition. Husdande returned to the company of their 
Wives at an eartier hour; female friends slept together; and, with the exception perhaps of Her Ma- 
jesty, the ladies no longer disguised their fears. 

“| had for a servant a phlegmatic German, as streng as a Turk, as brave as Cesar; he attends me 
at my summons. | give him my instructions: a bottle of wine, a pie, some bread, and ten france, 
prom’sing him double the sum if he consents to explore the park in the wight time. He engages to do 
so. My mind being now at ease, I retire to rest. On awaking the next morning, | behold Momer 
before me ; he was a perfect phantom; he is no longer the same lively, quiet man I had hitherto 
found him; he is harassed, taciturn, and half intoxicated.” 

“ What have you ascertained ?” 

“ «1 beseech you, sir, give me my discharge.’ - 

« Your discharge? what for? you are dreaming!” 

“+1 beg, sir, you will pardon my ingratitude; but I have no longer the courage to expose myself 
willingly to a certain and sudden death. 1 wish to quit France and return to Germapy.’ 

“ Tam amazed ; what hae occurred, what have you seen? answer me.” 

“If you desive it, 1 will tel! you the troth.” : 

« What a simpleton you are! was it to conceal from me what you might discover that I eent you 
last night to run about the fields and keep watch in the park?” 
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« «In that case, I will tell you that I have seen the black-leg ; it spoke to me, and I must instantly’ 
quit your service under pain of an early death and eternal punishment.” 

“1 was waxing angry, but checked myself, rose up, and, unable to get from this silly fellow any 
thing more than incoherent words, I granied him his request; he was to remain eight days longer in 
my service, and then take his departure. 

“In the course of the morning, two soldiers of the battalion of the old goard, which was stationed 
on duty at the Chateau, came up to speak with me. My German servant had told them of his mis- 
hap; they turned him into ridicule, and proposed to replace him, provided I could obtain their officer's 
permission to sleep out. 1 applauded their zeal, gave them some drink, setiled the question of disci- 
pline with the commander, who consented to part for twenty-four hours with his two men, both excel- 
Jent troopers, with huge mustachios, who with pointed bayonets have already caused so much terror 
to the living, that | assuredly calculated on their giving some alarm to the dead. Now, we cannot 
fail to have accounts of this black-leg. 

“IT watched the dawn of day with almost superstitious impatience ; I am informed, at the hour of 
seven, that one of the grognards desires to speak with me: he enters my room. 

“ Where is your comrade?” 

« «In the bospital, sir.’ 

* he been wounded ?” 

‘May Heaven forgive you, sir; it is unfair thus to bring Christians into the presence of Satan.’ 

“ What! have you seen it?” 

“*No doubt I have; if I am on my legs, I am hardly the better for it. Nichole is nearly dead 
with fright: the poor fellow never can recover from it.’ 

“ But what is it, afier all?” 

“*The black-leg ; you know all about it. I need not say more. Uh! the wretch, how hideous!’ 

“ Has it appeared to you?” 

“+ Indeed, it has, soul and body, head, feet and hands.’ 

« A leg! you talk nonsense.” * 

“+*One might do so with far less cause for it. I am going in quest of Monsieur le Curé, to confess 
my sins to him. Joking apart, it is a grand sight.’ 

“1 gave him his fee, and bit my lips. The alarm increases. On the approach of night, no one 
dares to stir a single step; we only hear of marvellous stories. The phantom has been every where ; 
he has been seen in the gallery leading to the apartincnt of Mademoiselle M ....: the poor girl is 
beside herself with fright. 

“The lapse of a few days only added to the general terror. I was advised to apply to the police ; 
but was reluctant to adopt this course, knowing how much the Empress was averse to any intercourse 
with them. Nevertheless, Her Majesty still complained, end the mischievons imp persisted in his 
pranks. Stung to the quick, | wrote to the prefect and explained the matter to him. The magistrate 
replied that he would cause a more active watch to be kept round the Chateau, and sent me, at the 
same time, a young fellow not more than twenty years old, whom he extolled as an idle vagabond, a 
cunning lad, a shrewd prowling gipsy, fit for any thing, caring for nothing in the world, but capable 
of laying hold of Satan himself, though belonging to his gang, provided any one should be disposed to 
pay him handsomely fer his trouble. 

“In consequence of M Dubois’ letter, I sent for and questioned this sagacious He related 
to me numberless affairs from which tie had cleverly extricated himself. The present must be the 
case of a robber, he fears none: or of a lover, well then, he will lay hands on him. I advise him to 
walk along the galleries, and I gave orders accordingly. It was agreed that, if the phantom inhabited 
the Ch&teau, he would follow him to his den, and whistle by way of signal; if, on the contrary. the 
leg effected its retreat through the park, he would, on quitting the house, hasten to the garden, when, 
in order to give warning to the several sentries, he would fire a pistol. On hearing the report, the 
sentries thus put upon their guard, were to set themselves in motion, in order to eut off the retreat of 
the intruding visiter. . 

“ This plan being arranged, I went to inform her majesty of it; she gave her approbation, was pre- 
pared for an alarm, and, thus admonisbed beforehand, would not be disturbed by it. She promised, 
besides, the strictest secrecy ; for the more | investigated the matter, the more I was led to think that 
the hollow leg might possibly be * * * * 

“ I was now satisfied that the mystery would be cleared up; I evinced on the evening in question 
more cheerfulness than usual. I saw my eunning agent for the last time at eleven o'clock, and pro- 
mised him a five hundred franc note if he succeeded in taking the delinquent. All retired to rest at 
midnight. I refrained from going to bed. I read, I wrote, but with distracted thoughts. A single 
idea predominated in my mind. I heard the report of a pistol in the garden, not far from the window 
of my apartment. ...... I started, a second report was soon afterwards heard, then a third, and eleven 
in succession; it was a perfect skirmish. Lost in conjectures, I descend the staircase, and hasten to 
the garden ; all the inhabitants of the chateau, suddenly awake from their slumbers ; the sentries, the 
officers, all clear their way. I proceed to the spot where I expect to find my valet —— no trace what- 
ever of Ernest ; but, at the appointed spot, a large pool of blood recently spilt, and no human trace, 
nothing to complete the proof that a murder had been committed. 1 employed the remainder of the 
night in inspecting the park and the chateau, and making a minute search in every corner. I order 
the unfortunaie young man to be hailed; 1 hail him myself: he has disappeared. From that mo 
ment, every trace of him was completely lost. The prefeet of police himself could procure no ac- 
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count of him; this is what he apprised me of ; but those eleven reports of pistol shots which the whole 
of Malmaison had heard as well as myself; who could have fired them? 

“ Nothing could exceed my confusion. I acknowledged my defeat to her Majesty, who said to me: — 

* All that is left for us to do is to give way to the phantom, and go to Paris; it will not follow us 
thither. I doubt of itd teturning here, when Napoleon comes back. 

« Her Majesty, accordingly, took her departure with all the ladies. I remained, but from that mo- 
ment I no longer had a crow to pluck with the black leg, which discontinued its pranks. Three 
months afterwards, Mademoiselle M———- married a general officer who made her a Countess; at 
the same time, a carrier left un bis way with the porter of Malmaison, a huge case, directed to me, 
carriage free. 1 was absent on business connected with my duty, but I returned three days atter- 
wards. I imagined that some contractors of Paris had sent me various articles I bad applied for; I 
had the case opened in my presence. There was removed from beneath a quantity of linen and bay 
an immense pasteboard leg, covered with black crape, and a false nose twelve inches long, hanging 
to it. 


Land Sharks and Sea Gulls. By Captain Glascock, R. N., author of The Naval Sketch Boek, 
Tales of a Tar, ete. Two volumes. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


Unmitigated nonsense! The captain is to be noticed for the bold and impudent publication of this 

ile collection of stale inanities; we defy the most favorable critic to discover a new joke or an 
original idea in the sayings and doings of these “Land Sharks and Sea Gulls.” We perused the 
first volume in dismay, and felt that nothing could exceed it in stupidity—but we were deceived, for 
the second volume left it far in the shade. Nautical tales have been on the wane for some time; 
indeed, we begin to coincide with a would-be witling of our acquaintance, who affirms that R. N., 
in the title page of a sea novel, stands now-a-days for Regular Nonsense, and this precious effusion 
certainly bears out the assertion. 


The Heir of Selwood. By the Authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters.” Two Volumes. C 
‘ ond dhs, Philephec » af 


Mary Raymond, and other Tales. By the Authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters,” etc. Two 
volumes. Lea and B Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Gore, the authoress of the above volumes, has established a desirable reputation as an agree- 


observant powers of the author, and her intimacy with the various springs of action regulating hu- 
man nature. “The Heir of Selwood; or, Three Epochs in a Life,” is an entertaining work, con- 
taining all the enumerated characteristics of the writer’s style, and fully equal to any of her former 


productions. 

“ Mary Raymond, and other Tales,” is a very seasonable production, and presents Mrs. Gore in 
a more favorable light than any of her longer novels. The first tale was printed in England dur- 
ing the author’s absence, in consequence of the appearance of “an accidental resemblance to one 
recently published by the most original and striking author of the day,” according to the words of 
Mr. Gore, in the preface. From our acquaintance with Mary Raymond, we suppose, with some 
confidence, that Dr. Warren, the author of “ The Diary of a Physician,” is the person alluded to; 

to allow that he wields a powerful pen, but cannot admit that he is the most original 

and striking author of the day. There is a melo-dramatic effect about the doctor’s tales that sur- 
prises the reader, but his materials are frequently coarse; Dickens, in the serious snatches dispersed 
about his i ies of his readers in an equally intense degree, without the 
Siaciy, ki b dee a ee os te ed oe eat ae ae he ee In 
, he is below the common run of the second rate novelists of the day. His pictures of 
every-day life have a touch of Fuseli in their exaggerated conceptions, which in our opinion destroys 
the effect of the tone and harmony of color, and the elaborated finish evident in their minutest detail. 
«The Merchant’s Daughter,” the tale alluded to in the preface to “ Mary Raymond,” is a power- 
fully written picture, but the character of the parent is fearfully unnatural, and destroys by its 


i 
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coarseness, the y which the writer wishes to arouse in favor of his heroine and her ill-fated 
husband. “Mary bears but little resemblance to this story; and need not fear a compa- 
rison, The “ other are on a variety of agreeable subjects; several of them have 
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The Christian Keepsake, and Missionary Annual. Edited by Rev. John A. Clark, 1839. Mar- 
; shall and Co., Philadelphia. 

We did not receive this book in sufficient season to give it the extended notice demanded by its 
merits, literary and pictorial. Ten engravings of superior beauty illustrate the writings of upwards 
of fifty contributors of clerical and literary fame. The frontispiece, a portrait of Bishop Griswold, 
is a print of surpassing excellence—a fit companion to the likeness of Bishop White, which filled 
the same place in the volume of the last year, “'The Raft” is a well conceived and well executed 
picture—it tells its sad tale at once, and scarcely needs the excellent story that accompanies it. We 
do not like the “ Dead Boy.” There is not sufficient expression in either of the living faces, and 
the deceased child has nothing of the appearance of death in any of its lineaments. “Sunday 
Morning” and « The Prisoner,” are alone sufficient to induce a purchase of the volume. We have 
no room for any extracts which can do tolerable justice to the worth of the contents, but we can- 
not refrain from presenting our readers with the following passage selected from a tale depicting the 
sufferings of two'brothers, who are cast upon the bosom of the ocean, on the fail tenure of a small 
raft of their own construction. 


They lay down hand in hand, and wept till both fell asleep. When James awoke, the hand of 
his brother was still within his; but it was cold and stiff. The angel of death had found them on 
their little raft, and the spirit of his brother was gone. He fulfilled his promise ; he did kneel over the 
corpse, and pray, with many tears, that God would remember the widowed mother—that he would 
pardon their sins, and especially that he would forgive him and make him fit to follow his brother into 
the eternal world. ‘The morning sun rose as fair and as beautiful as if he were todook upon no scene 
of sorrew. But no sail of any kind was within sight. The day passed away, and James felt that if 
he did not fulfil his next promise to his brother now, it would soon be too late, for his strength was 
fast going from him. At the close of the day the solitary moorner had his brother wrapped in his 
winding-sheet aud ready for the burial. He had cut off a large lock of his hair, had kissed his lifeless 
lips, had placed the weights in at the feet, and all was really. He once more knelt over the dead, 
and prayed and wept over one fram whom he had never been separated before. With a lingering 
movement, and a sad Heart, he at length rolled it into the waters, feet foremost. The dark blue deep 
received it—it sank at once—ihe waters closed over it, till the angel's trumpet shall call it into life 
again. 

That day closed. and Jomes felt that before morning he also should be in eternity, and lamented 
that there was no one to put him into the deep, to rest with his brother. He lay down, uneasy, and 
almost expended. He heard the murmurs of the waters around him, sullen, and cheerless. He closed 
his eyes praying for hie mother. And then he dreamed. He was at home. The mountain stood 
near as before; the Ammonoosuck leaped and marmured as formerly. His mother was there. But 
the sun seemed to be in an eclipse; a gloem rested upen every thing. Then there was a funeral—it 
was his brother's. They were carrying him to the litle grave-yard ; but before they got there, there 
was another funeral. It was that of Laura Aull. Then the vision changed, and he himself was to 
be buried in the coffin wiih his brother, He could feel that cold touch of the corpse ; but he himself 
was alive, and knew that he was alive, while they were screwing down the coffin-lid, and while they 
were filling up the grave. 





An Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa, through the hitherto undescribed Coun- 
tries of the Great Namaguas, econ od er ba By James Edward Alexander, 
K. L. S. Two volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


Sir James E, Alexander, who affixes many an honorable title to his name, gloriously earned by 
his meritorious achievements in the paths of science and of war, is an approved narrator of his 
ions in far and distant lands. He gives a forcible description of the difficulties of pene- 
trating far into the interior of Africa, in which attempt so many brilliant enterprises have failed, and 
vainable lives destroyed. Sketches of incident and variety of anecdote, relieve the dull detail of 
conti description ; the country and coast of Southern Africa, north of the Orange River, and 
the vicinities of the Great Fish River, said to receive above twenty tributaries, had never been satis- 
factorily explored by Europeans. Sir James Alexander perfected his scheme, and reached the land 
of the negro who had never before seen a white man. Many curious particulars of the aboriginal 
negro tribes are spread about the pages of our author; and much valuable knowledge may be gleaned 
_ We append a few extracts illustrative of the author's style, and explanatory of the country and 
its inhabitarits, 


T nqw felt all “the glorious liberty ef the bush.and of the road.” I could dress as I liked, could 
cise and lie down when it suited my pleasure, went fast or slow, sang aloud or kept silent, ate my 
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food with an appetite of the keenest Savigny edge, and was gratified with the appearance of pic- 
turesque hills and broad and verdant plains, was cheered with the sight and sound of birds and in- 
sects, while lizards of various colour, with yellow or green scales, tipped with red and gold, continu- 
ally hurried across our path, or an occasional snake would glide among the stones and bushes, with 
its striped or spotted skin. 

Snakes now become rather rife. Magessee one day was horrified by the appearance of one with, 
he said, a head as big as a tea-pot, rearing itself out of a bush as he passed, and glaring at him with 
its fiery eyes, and hissing with its fanged mouth. It was difficult also to avoid treading on the poison- 
ous cerastus, or horned snake, which, a foot and a half long, and of a light brown color, with dark 
spots, lay coiled among the stones in our path, and whose color it much resembled. 

We reached a considerable elevation, and outspanned at a beautiful spot called Hooge (high) Fon- 
tein, where we passed the night. On the morrow there was a most magnificent sun-rise among these 
grand mountain scenes. The blue and distant peaks rose like islands out of a sea of mist, which 
filled the valleys; the white veil was lifted upward with the increasing heat; and flowering bushes, 
and rocks covered with red lichens, were revealed in the foreground ; and then the green and broad 
sides of the granitic mountains were laid bare. Thus the Great Luminary eonveried the mountains 
into mighty altars, from which immense clouds of vapor rolled towards Heaven, af if nature were 
silently but most impressively offering a sacrifice of praise and adoration to its Divine Author. 

These Piill Damaras were about five feet seven inches in height, and in color and feature had all 
the characteristics of the negro, even to the projecting shin bone. They came with long staves in 
their hands, and without arms, in token of friendship and confidence, though perhaps their weapons 
were not far off. Their hair was peculiar; that is, it was cut off quite round the head, and on inch 
above the ear, leaving only the hair on the top of the head—in the manner of the Roundheads of the 
Cromwellian period. They wore short karosses of deer skin, and softened flaps of skin before and 
behind, to cover their nakedness; and in the hind flap, which was longer than the fore one, there was 
a pocket for holding roots, etc. They wore soles or sandals. 

I asked the head man how he lived at this season, and he answered, “ Badly enough. We are 
now eating mice, lizards, reots, and sometimes leaves.” , ; 

1 told him that he and his people must not be frightened at white men, and that I intended visiting 
his village next morning. He answered, ‘“‘ Though we never have seen white men before, yet we 
always expected to do so. We heard always that they would one day come into the land, and we 
now see these strange men. I shall tell my people not to run away to-morrow.” 

Notwithstanding that some people maintain that there is no nation on earth without religion in 
some form, however faintly it may be traced in their minds, yet, after much and diligent inquiry, I 
could not discover the slightest feeling of devotion towards a higher and an invisible power among 
the Hill Damaras; neither had they any fear of an evil influence. 

They believe in nothing bat what they see.—* Who gives you your food ?” I asked. 

“ We get our living from the air—from the seasons,” answered an old Damara. 

“ Why don’t you keep sheep or goats, that you might live better than you do?” 

“ We have been afraid of losing them; we wished to keep them, but we thought the Boschmans 
would rob us of them. Now we think ourselves strong enough to defend. lves and our property 
against the Boschmans, and we must try and get flocks.” e 

“ When you die, what becomes of you ?” 

“ When we die we are buried, and are then no better than the beasts.” 

“ Are you afraid to die ?” 

“ Yes, very much; and we are afraid when we see people ill, because we think it may be our turn 
next—we try rot to think of dying.” . 

“ Who do you think made the sun and moon, ard all you see about you in the world?” 

“ We dont know; we are a stupid people; we never think of this. What is the use of thinking of 
it? no one ever told us any thing about these things, and how could we know any thing about them; 
all we want to kuow is, where to get a large animal io kill and eat.” 

“ Do you, on any occasion, go to any particular place and make an offering there? For instance, 
do you go to a heap of stones and throw a stone on the heap; or put a branch on it; or leave a bit of 
skin on a bnsh any where?” 

“ No, we never do these things; we sre a stupid people; we dont know or do any thing but look 
for food, and dance when we have got plenty.” p 2 " 
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“Sir,” said one of my men, “ there's the readiest black cook here that ever I seed ; she heard that 
the Governor was coming, and she has been ever since in a terrible bustle, running here and there 
with a roaring child on her back. 1 asked her for a light for my pipe, and she whipt off a piece of 
her shift in a moment, rubbed it up, greased it, and struck a light with it. She then put duwn some 
soup afore me, tore off another rag, cleaned a spoon and the table with it, and then stuck it into her 
slieve for another time. She's never at a loss for anything, sir!” 

¥ + ae o € * * m e o ‘ * 

Talking of a Hottentot woman reminds me that there is in this district a rival of the Hottentot Ve- 
nus, if she does not excel her in the quantity of “ cebaceous deposit.” Rewarded by a trifle of money — 
or tobacco, she will good naturedly allow a cloth to be spread behind, and on which four plates may 
be laid, thus furming a peripatetic table ! ; ; 





